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Koch Family 


Descendants of Casper Koch 


Generation 1 


1. CASPER’ KOCH was born in 1594 in Germany. He married ANNA REMPP. She was born in 1598 in 
Germany. : 


Casper Koch and Anna Rempp had the following children: 
2. i. ANNA? KOCH. She married ANTON GOEBEL. 
ii. ANGELA KOCH. She married CONRAD BREIL. 
3. ili. MARIE KOCH. She married FRANZ JACOB WINTER. 


Generation 2 
2. ANNA? KOCH (Casper’). She married ANTON GOEBEL. 


Anton Goebel and Anna Koch had the following child: 
i. ANNA’ GOEBEL. 


3. Marie? KocH (Casper’). She married FRANZ JACOB WINTER. 


Franz Jacob Winter and Marie Koch had the following children: 
4. i. JOHANN? WINTEREN. He married Eva KOHL. 


ii. | GUDELIE WINTEREN was born in Leiwen, Moselle, Germany. She married DiEDRICH 
CANENNS. 
iii. SUSANNA WINTEREN. She married NICOLAUS HETZERAM. 
iv. CATHERINA WINTEREN. She married JOHANN PHILIPP FROANFF. 
v. MARIA WINTEREN. She married (1) JOHANN SCHRAM. She married (2) GEORG 
COENEN. 
Generation 3 


4. JOHANN? WINTEREN (Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch). He married Eva KOHL. 


Johann Winteren and Eva Kohl had the following children: 
i. | ADAM* WINTEREN was born in Leiwen, Moselle, Germany. 


5. ii. | CATHERINA WINTEREN was born before 1654 in Leiwen, Moselle, Germany. She died 
on 06 Feb 1729 in Trittenheim, Moselle, Germany. She married REINARD FRITSCH 
before 1674. He died on 16 Nov 1728 in Trittenheim, Moselle, Germany. 


iii. | CHARITAS WINTEREN was born in Leiwen, Moselle, Germany. She married JACOB 
JUNGLING. 


iv. SUSANNA WINTEREN was born in Leiwen, Moselle, Germany. She married JOHANN 
SCHUE on 28 Jul 1661. 


Vv. | ENGELBERT WINTEREN was born on 01 Nov 1633 in Trittenheim, Moselle, Germany. 
vi. MARGARETHA WINTEREN was born on 05 Nov 1635 in Trittenheim, Moselle, 
Germany. 
vii. JOANNES MATHIAS WINTEREN was born on 10 Jan 1638 in Trittenheim, Moselle, 
Germany. 
viii. JOHANN GEORG WINTEREN was born on 02 Feb 1643 in Trier, Moselle, Germany. He 
married MARIA BRIXIUS. 
SO Generation 4 


5. CATHERINA’ WINTEREN (Johann, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born before 1654 in Leiwen, 
Moselle, Germany. She died on 06 Feb 1729 in Trittenheim, Moselle, Germany. She married 
REINARD FRITSCH before 1674. He died on 16 Nov 1728 in Trittenheim, Moselle, Germany. 


Reinard Fritsch and Catherina Winteren had the following children: 
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Generation 6 (con't) 
Catherine Doussin. She was born in 1721. She died on 07 Nov 1751 in the Spanish Fort, 
Pascagoula, MS. He married (2) MARIANNA CHAUVIN DE JOYEUSE about 1753 in New Orleans, 
Orleans Parish, LA, daughter of Phillip Chauvin de Joyeuse and Delle Maria Anna Danis. She was 
born in 1732 in New Orleans, Louisiana. She died in 1800 in New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Hugo Ernestus Krebs and Marie Josephe Simon de la Pointe had the following children: 


8. EG ROO Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
‘ MS. He died on 26 Sep 1796 in New Orleans, Orleans Parish, LA. He married 


aughter of Jean Claude DuPont and Marie Jeanne Guillory. 


e was n ec 1763 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL. She died on 11 May 
1843 in Pascagoula, MS at the Old Fort. 
9. ii. | FRANCOISE KREBS was born on 18 Jan 1743. He died on 02 Dec 1778. He married 
HELENE MAuRAu DIT BELLEISLE before 1764. 
10. iii. | PIERRE KREBS was born on 29 Dec 1743. He died about 1787 in New Orleans, 


Orleans Parish, LA. He married JEANNE CECILE DuriF, daughter of Dominique Durif 
and Cecille Lappe. She was born in 1755 in New Orleans, Orleans Parish, LA. 


11. iv. MARIE JEANNE KREBS was born on 28 Dec 1745. She died about 1796. She married 
ANTOINE NARBONNE. 


v. | MATHIAS KREBS was born in 1747. He died in 1751. 


12. vi. MARIE MARGUERITE KREBS was born in 1749 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
She died in 1820 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, LA. She married JUAN GIOVANNI 
DE GRADENIGO on 17 Mar 1766 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL, son of Pietro de 
Gradenigo and Daria Soranzo. He was born in 1729 in Venice, Italy. He died on 28 
Feb 1809 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, LA. 


13. vii. _LOuls AUGUSTIN KREBS was born on 14 Dec 1750 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. 
He died on 07 Nov 1800 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. He married MARIE 
MADELEINE DuRIF in 1776 in New Orleans, Orleans Parish, LA, daughter of 
Dominique Durif and Cecille Lappe. She was born on 17 Mar 1756 in New Orleans, 
Orleans Parish, LA. 


Hugo Ernestus Krebs and Marianna Chauvin de Joyeuse had the following children: 

14. viii. DANIEL HUGO KREBS was born on 23 Dec 1754 in New Orleans, Orleans Parish, LA. 
He died on 14 Apr 1813 in Mobile, Alabama. He married LOUISE LEFLEAU on 21 Feb 
1786 in New Orleans, Orleans Parish, LA, daughter of Jean Baptiste LeFlau and 
Jeanne Marie Girard. She was born on 14 Jul 1765 in Mobile, Alabama. She died 
on 02 Nov 1813 in Mobile, Alabama. 


15. ix. ANTOINE RAPHAEL KREBS was born on 08 Sep 1756 in New Orleans, Louisiana. He 
died on 14 Nov 1790 in New Orleans, Louisiana. He married MARIE CATHERINE 
DUPONT on 18 Sep 1786 in New Orleans, Orleans Parish, LA, daughter of Jean 
Claude DuPont and Marie Jeanne Guillory. She was born about 1760. She died 
about 1795. 


16. x. | MARIE THERESA KREBS was born on 08 Oct 1758 in New Orleans, Orleans Parish, 
LA. She married JOSEPH LABBAT on 08 Jun 1778 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL, son 
of Francois Joseph Labbat and Marie Faure. He was born about 1735 in France. 
He died before 1797. 


xi. ANNA CHARITAS KREBS was born on 12 Jan 1761 in New Orleans, Orleans Parish, 
LA. She married FRANCOIS BERNARD DUBUISSON on 04 Nov 1788 in New Orleans, 
Orleans Parish, LA (at St Louis Cathedral), son of Guillaume Vincent duBuisson 
and Barbe Ursule Trepagnier. He was born on 25 Feb 1753 in New Orleans, 
Orleans Parish, LA. He died in St Tammany Parish, LA. 


re xii. BAZILE KREBS was born on 08 Mar 1763 in New Orleans, Orleans Parish, LA. He 
died about 1841. He married FELICITE MARCHAND in 1789. 


xiii. MARIE ROSE KREBS was born on 07 Apr 1765 in New Orleans, Orleans Parish, LA. 
She died on 17 Oct 1795 in New Orleans, Orleans Parish, LA. 
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~ Generation 7 (con't). ee ee 
iv. JOSEPH KREBS was born on 14 Mar 1782 in New Orleans, Orleans Parish, LA. 


v. PIERRE KREBS was born about 1784 in New Orleans, Orleans Parish, LA. 


Marie JEANNE’ KREBS (Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? 
Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 28 Dec 1745. She died about 1796. She 


married ANTOINE NARBONNE. 


Antoine Narbonne and Marie Jeanne Krebs had the following children: 

21. i. MARIE ISABELLE® NARBONNE was born on 22 Jul 1770 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL. 
She met (1) PIERRE TROUILLET on 19 May 1786 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL, son 
of Jean Charles Trouillet and Marguerite Rochon. He was born on 02 Mar 1751/52 
in Mobile, Mobile County, AL. He died on 03 Jan 1795 in Mobile, Mobile County, 
AL. She married (2) JOSEPH CAMPBELL on 28 Jun 1799 in Mobile, Mobile County, 
AL. She married (3) JOHN FORBES. 


ii; | ANNE NARBONNE was born in 1768. She married DON ERIQUE GRIMAREST. 


Maric MARGUERITE’” KREBS (Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, 
Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born in 1749 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. She died in 1820 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, LA. She married JUAN GIOVANNI DE 
GRADENIGO on 17 Mar 1766 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL, son of Pietro de Gradenigo and Daria 
Soranzo. He was born in 1729 in Venice, Italy. He died on 28 Feb 1809 in Opelousas, St Landry 


Parish, LA. 


Juan Giovanni de Gradenigo and Marie Marguerite Krebs had the following children: 
i: Marie® DE GRADENIGO was born on 21 Mar 1767 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, 
LA. She married NICOLAS ROUSSEAU on 30 Dec 1786 in Opelousas, St Landry 
Parish, LA at the Catholic Cemetary, son of Jean Nicolas Rousseau and Marie 
Anne Chasse. 


22: ii. | JOSEPH DE GRADENIGO was born about 1769 in Pensacola, Escambia County, FL. 
He died about 1833 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, LA. He married (1) EMELLIE 
AMELIA BARRE on 02 Sep 1829 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, LA. He married (2) 
ADELAIDE JEANNE LEMELLE about 1796 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, LA. 


23. iii. | AUGUSTIN GRADENIGO was born on 01 Feb 1770. He died in Nov 1823. He married 
(1) GENEVIEVE JACQUES FONTENOT on 17 Sep 1822 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, 
LA. He married (2) ELIZABETH MONCHERVAUX CLERMONT on 07 Aug 1796 in 
Opelousas, St Landry Parish, LA. She died in Jan 1821 in Opelousas, St Landry 
Parish, LA. 


iv. JEAN DE GRADENIGO was born on 13 Nov 1773 in Pensacola, Escambia County, FL. 


He died on 11 Dec 1787 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, LA. 
v. | MARGUERITE LOUISE DE GRADENIGO was born on 02 May 1778 in Opelousas, St 
Landry Parish, LA. She died on 15 Feb 1865. She married LOUIS CARRIERE on 27 
Jan 1796. He was born in 1769. i 
24. vi. AIMEE AGATHA AMATO DE GRADENIGO was born on 14 Feb 1780 in Opelousas, St 
Landry Parish, LA. She died on 28 Dec 1863 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, LA. 
She married CORNELIUS VOORHIES on 02 Aug 1803 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, 
LA (at St Landry Catholic Church), son of Danie] Voorhies and Sarah Gordon. He 
was born on 18 Jul 1775 in Princeton, South Brunswick, NJ. He died in 1859 in 
Avoyelles Parish, LA. 
vii. ANTOINE DONATO DE GRADENIGO was born in Dec 1781 in Opelousas, St Landry 
Parish, LA. He died about 1814. 
25. viii. HILAIRE DE GRADENIGO was born on 03 Jan 1784 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, 
LA. He married AMELIE AURORE FUSELIER on 08 Feb 1810. 
ix. BrRiGITE DE GRADENIGO was born on 08 Mar 1787 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, 
LA. She died in 1843. She married LOUIS MAXIMILLIEN FONTENOT on 21 Jan 1808 in 
Opelousas, St Landry Parish, LA. 
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Guillory. She was born about 1760. She died about 1795. 


Antoine Raphael Krebs and Marie Catherine DuPont had the following child: 
i. BRIGITTE ANTIONETTE KREBS was born on 05 Oct 1780 in New Orleans, Orleans 
Parish, LA. She married ANTOINE KREBS on 22 May 1811 in Mobile, Mobile County, 
AL, son of Louis Augustin Krebs and Marie Madeleine Durif. 


16. Marie THERESA’ KRess (Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? 
Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper? Koch) was born on 08 Oct 1758 in New Orleans, Orleans Parish, 
LA. She married JOSEPH LABBAT on 08 Jun 1778 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL, son of Francois 
Joseph Labbat and Marie Faure. He was born about 1735 in France. He died before 1797. 


Joseph Labbat and Marie Theresa Krebs had the following child: 

32. i. MARIE-ANNE ELIZABETH§ LABBAT was born in 1779 in New Orleans, Orleans Parish, 
LA. She married BARTHELMI DE CHATILLON PELLERIN in 1797 in New Orleans, 
Orleans Parish, LA, son of Barthelmi de Chatillon Pellerin and Louise Malbee. 


17. BaziLeE’ Kreps (Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, 
Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 08 Mar 1763 in New Orleans, Orleans Parish, LA. He 
died about 1841. He married FELIcITE MARCHAND in 1789. 


Bazile Krebs and Felicite Marchand had the following child: 
i.  BAziLe®’ KREBS. 


Generation 8 


18. . JosEPH Simon’ Kress JR. (Joseph Simon’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* 
Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born in 1787. He died on 19 Oct 


1854 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL. He married (1) Jo n 12 Jan 1816 
in Mobile, Mobile County, AL, daughter of Marcial Matthias LeFlau and Marianne DuPont. She was 
born on 12 Feb 1788 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL. She died on 20 Sep 1819 in Mobile, Mobile 
County, AL. He married (2) MERCELITE FISHER after 1820, daughter of William Fisher and 
Genevieve Bosage. She was born in 1803 in Mobile, Alabama. She died on 14 Feb 1878 in Mobile, 
Alabama. 


Joseph Simon Krebs Jr. and Josephine Eleonore LeFlau had the following children: 

33... i. SIDOINE EUGENE? KREBS was born on.28.Aug 1816 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL. 
He died on 02 Sep 1864 in Pascagoula, MS at the Old Fort. He married ISABELLE 
Mary LOUISE PALMAS on 27 Jan 1848 in Pensacola, Escambia County, FL. She was 
born on 19 Nov 1831 in Pensacola, Florida. She died on 21 Mar 1888 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


ii. | OPTATUS KREBS was born on 25 Jul 1819 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
Joseph Simon Krebs Jr. and Mercelite Fisher had the following children: 
iii, | WILLIAM KREBS. 


34, iv. CORRINE A. KREBS was born in 1828. She died on 21 Mar 1888 in Mobile, Alabama. 
She married HENRY GORDON HUMPHRIES on 15 Jul 1850. He was born in 1820. He 
died on 20 Jul 1884 in Mobile, Alabama. 


35. v. Lewis DIXON KREBS was born about 1832 in Mississippi. He married MARCELITE mo. 
She was born about 1832 in Mississippi. 


vi. FLORIDA KREBS was born about 1835. She died after 1901. 
vii. RENE KREBS was born about 1839. 


19. CHARLES RENE? KReBs (Joseph Simon’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas$ Fritsch, Catherina* 
Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 06 Feb 1790 in Mobile, 
Mobile County, AL. He died on 06 Dec 1851 in the Old Fort, now Pascagoula, MS. He married 
Marie Dupont, daughter of Jean Baptiste DuPont and Mary Rose Ely. She was born on 21 Oct 
1794 in Mississippi. She died on 20 Oct 1881 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
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Pierre Trouillet and Marie Isabelle Narbonne had the following children: 
42. i. HELOISE ISABELLE® TROUILLET was born about 1787 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL. 
She died in 1820. She married JAMES INNERARITY on 06 Aug 1808 in Mobile, Mobile 
County, AL, son of John Innerarity and Henrietta Panton. He was born on 18 Aug 
1777 in Brechin, Angus, Scotland. He died on 03 Oct 1847 in Mobile, Mobile 
County, AL. 


ii. | HENRI TROUILLET was born on 05 Jul 1787 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL. 
iii. | JOSEPH TROUILLET was born on 01 Dec 1789 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL. 
iv. PIERRE LUPOSA TROUILLET was born on 12 Apr 1795 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL. 


John Forbes and Marie Isabelle Narbonne had the following children: 
i. SOPHIA’ FORBES was born on 16 Jul 1797 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL. 


ii. | JUANA FORBES. 


JosePH® DE GRADENIGO (Marie Marguerite”? Krebs, Hugo Ernestus® Krebs, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, 
Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born about 1769 in 
Pensacola, Escambia County, FL. He died about 1833 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, LA. He 
married (1) EMELLIE AMELIA BARRE on 02 Sep 1829 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, LA. He 
married (2) ADELAIDE JEANNE LEMELLE about 1796 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, LA. 


Joseph de Gradenigo and Adelaide Jeanne Lemelle had the following children: 
i. FRANCOIS® GRADENIGO. 


ji. | SEVERIN GRADENIGO. He died on 18 Jul 1841. 
iii. | AIME GRADENIGO. She died on 24 Jun 1885. 
iv. JOSEPH GRADENIGO. 

v. | VALMONT GRADENIGO. 


AuGusTIN® GRADENIGO (Marie Marguerite”? Krebs, Hugo Ernestus® Krebs, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, 
Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 01 Feb 1770. 
He died in Nov 1823. He married (1) GENEVIEVE JACQUES FONTENOT On 17 Sep 1822 in 
Opelousas, St Landry Parish, LA. He married (2) ELIZABETH MONCHERVAUX CLERMONT on 07 Aug 
1796 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, LA. She died in Jan 1821 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, 
LA. 


Augustin Gradenigo and Elizabeth Monchervaux Clermont had the following children: 
i. ELISA? GRADENIGO was born on 29 Sep 1797 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, LA. 


ii. | AZELIAAUGUSTINE GRADENIGO was born on 22 Jun 1802 in Opelousas, St Landry 
Parish, LA. She died on 17 Jul 1881 in New Orleans, Orleans Parish, LA. 


iii. | BRIDGET GRADENIGO was born in May 1807 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, LA. 
She died on 27 Jun 1811 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, LA. 


iv. MARGUERITE GRADENIGO was born in Jan 1809 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, LA. 


v. | AUGUSTIN GRADENIGO was born on 06 Dec 1811 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, 
LA. 


AIMEE AGATHA AMATO® DE GRADENIGO (Marie Marguerite” Krebs, Hugo Ernestus® Krebs, Anna 
Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann?’ Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born 
on 14 Feb 1780 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, LA. She died on 28 Dec 1863 in Opelousas, St 
Landry Parish, LA. She married CORNELIUS VOORHIES On 02 Aug 1803 in Opelousas, St Landry 
Parish, LA (at St Landry Catholic Church), son of Daniel Voorhies and Sarah Gordon. He was born 
on 18 Jul 1775 in Princeton, South Brunswick, NJ. He died in 1859 in Avoyelles Parish, LA. 


Cornelius Voorhies and Aimee Agatha Amato de Gradenigo had the following children: 
i. CORNELIUS VOORHIES JR was born on 22 Jul 1804 in Opelousas, St Landry Parish, 
LA. He died on 02 Jul 1859 in St Martinville, St Marin Parish, LA. 
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on 27 Jan 1866. He married MARIE LOUISE HOLLINGER on 16 Apr 1843 in Mobile, 
Mobile County, AL, daughter of Adam Hollinger and Rubina Innerarity. She was 
born in 1823 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL. 


BASILE’ Kress (Louis Augustin’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, 
Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 15 Jun 1795 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
Co, MS. He died on 08 Feb 1852 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. He married CATHERINE DUPONT 
on 08 Sep 1818 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She was born on 26 May 1799. She died on 
08 Sep 1831 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. 


Basile Krebs and Catherine Dupont had the following children: 
i. Marie’ KREBS was born on 19 Jun 1819 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


ii.  IPOLITE KREBS was born on 07 May 1821 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


44. iii. | HILAIRE M KREBS was born on 13 Nov 1823 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
He died on 23 Nov 1909 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He married MARIE 
LouISE RABY on 16 Aug 1849 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She was born 
on 23 Mar 1829 in Mississippi. She died on 26 Apr 1913 in Birmingham, Jefferson 


County, AL. 


45. iv. MARIE JOSEPHE KREBS was born on 30 Sep 1825 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. She died on 31 Jan 1884 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. She married 
ANTOINE RaBy. He was born on 07 Sep 1820 in Mississippi. He died on 03 Mar 
1890 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. 


HELAIRE MEDARD® Kress (Louis Augustin’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas$ Fritsch, Catherina‘* 
Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born in 1797 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson Co, MS. He died in Apr 1881 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. He married MARIE IRENE 
BEURLUCHAU about 1818 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. She was born on 06 Jan 1799 in New 
Orleans, Orleans Parish, LA. She died on 26 Jun 1870. 


Helaire Medard Krebs and Marie Irene Beurluchau had the following children: 
i. HELAIRE KREBS was born on 18 May 1819 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He 
died on 04 Sep 1900. He married MARY LOUISE KREBS in 1839, daughter of Charles 
Rene Krebs and Marie Dupont. She was born on 02 Feb 1819 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. She died in 1892. 


ii. | EVELYN KREBS was born about 1820. She married THOMAS HAWKINS. 


47. iii. | MARIE KREBS was born on 12 Jun 1822 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She 
died on 27 Feb 1900. She married WASHINGTON FRANKLIN GRANT on 18 Apr 1846. 
He was born on 01 Jul 1820. He died on 18 Jul 1860. 


48. iv. DELPHINE KREBS was born on 09 Jan 1825 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
She died on 14 Feb 1890 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She married JOHN 
LAFAYETTE GRANT. He was born on 15 Aug 1825 in Baltimore, MD. He died on 14 
Jan 1905 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


49. v. ZOAKREBS was born on 28 Oct 1827 in Mississippi. She died on 16 Sep 1883 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She married EMANUEL DEAS. He was born on 09 
Sep 1821 in Spain. He died on 11 Aug 1882 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


50. vi. ELIZABETH KREBS was born about 1846. She married RICHARD GRIFFIN RYDER SR. 
He was born about 1847. 


ANTOINE® KREBS (Louis Augustin’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas$ Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, 
Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch). He married BRIGITTE ANTIONETTE KREBS on 22 
May 1811 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL, daughter of Antoine Raphael Krebs and Marie Catherine 
DuPont. She was born on 05 Oct 1780 in New Orleans, Orleans Parish, LA. 


Antoine Krebs and Brigitte Antionette Krebs had the following child: 

§1. i. EUGENIE® KREBS was born on 08 May 1817 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. She 
died on 31 Jan 1908 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. She married JEAN JACOB 
BAPTISTE. He was born on 15 Mar 1788. He died on 07 Feb 1866 in Pascagoula, 
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died on 04 Oct 1913 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He married MARY 
EUGENIA TRAIN. 


vi. | JOHN FRANCIS KREBS was born in 1859 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL. He died in 
1925. He married ELOISE VAN HOLT. 


59. vii. ALLEN JOSEPH KREBS was born about 1862. He married CAROLINE MARTIN. 


Corrine A.? Kress (Joseph Simon® Jr., Joseph Simon’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, 
Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born in 1828. She died 
on 21 Mar 1888 in Mobile, Alabama. She married HENRY GORDON HUMPHRIES on 15 Jul 1850. He 
was born in 1820. He died on 20 Jul 1884 in Mobile, Alabama. 


Henry Gordon Humphries and Corrine A. Krebs had the following child: 
i. MARIE? HUMPHRIES. She married MARION GAINES. 


Lewis Dixon’ Kress (Joseph Simon® Jr., Joseph Simon’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® 
Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born about 1832 
in Mississippi. He married MARCELITE ?. She was born about 1832 in Mississippi. 


Lewis Dixon Krebs and Marcelite ? had the following child: 
i. ELMina?? KREBS was born about 1879. 


Epmonp? Kress (Charles Rene®, Joseph Simon’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, 
Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born in 1815. He died on 
29 Nov 1849. He married MARIE FINANCE. She was born about 1821 in France. She died on 12 Mar 


1849. 


Edmond Krebs and Marie Finance had the following child: 
60. i. NATALIE’? KREBS was born in Mar 1840. She married HENRI DE VILLENEUVE about 
1870. He was born in Feb 1840 in France. He died about 1900. 


Mary Louise’ Kress (Charles Rene®, Joseph Simon’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, 
Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 02 Feb 18719 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She died in 1892. She married HELAIRE KREBS in 1839, son of 
Helaire Medard Krebs and Marie Irene Beurluchau. He was born on 18 May 1819 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. He died on 04 Sep 1900. 


Helaire Krebs and Mary Louise Krebs had the following children: 
i. MATHILDE’? KREBS was born on 04 Feb 1840. She died on 06 Oct 1906. 


61. ii. | ARISTIDE HILAIRE KREBS was born on 01 Nov 1841 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He died on 01 Apr 1867 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He married 
MARY AMANDA FREDERIC DE ST FEROL on 05 Feb 1863 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS, daughter of Louis Augustus Frederic de St Ferol and Emilie Marie 
Delmas. She was born on 24 Nov 1838 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She 
died on 03 Jul 1928 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


ili. | MARY MALVINA KREBS was born on 07 Jun 1843. She died on 13 Jan 1911. She 
married PAUL JUSTIN SARRAZIN on 05 Feb 1864, son of Jean Laurent Sarrazin and 
Marie-Magdeleine Finance. He was born on 31 Aug 1843 in Orleans Parish, LA. He 
died on 22 Aug 1892 in Orleans Parish, LA. 


62. iv. ARTHUR RENE KREBS was born on 20 Apr 1845 in Mississippi. He died on 26 Apr 
1897 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He married HARRIET ELIZABETH ELLISON 
on 14 May 1868. She was born about 1845 in Mississippi. 


63. v. | ALFRED EDWARD KREBS was born on 01 Feb 1847 in Mississippi. He died on 18 Jun 
1898 in Mississippi. He married HANNAH HERMINA ELLISON on 06 Feb 1869. She 
was born in May 1852 in Alabama. She died after Jan 1920. 


64. vi. HUBERT FRANCIS KREBS was born on 04 Jan 1849 in Mississippi. He died on 13 Oct 
1897. He married LUCRETIA CORINNE BAPTISTE On 02 May 1868 in Mobile, Mobile 
County, AL (at St Joseph Catholic Church), daughter of Jean Jacob Baptiste and 
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Buonaventura J Jane and Marie Aimee Krebs had the following children: 

1. I: MARIE Rose’? JANE was born on 31 Dec 1870 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
She died on 11 Feb 1920 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She married JOHN 
WALTER Cox on 20 May 1891 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS at Our Lady of 
Victories. 


ii. | PEDRO RENE JANE was born on 04 Oct 1874 in Mississippi. He died on 25 Jul 1912 
in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


72. iii. | EDMOND JOSEPH JANE was born on 24 Nov 1874 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He died on 04 Dec 1947 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He married 
FRANCES ESTHER FREDERIC DE ST FEROL, daughter of Washington Emile Frederic 
de St Ferol and Sarah P Williams. She was born on 07 Nov 1886 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. She died on 28 Jun 1978 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. 

73. iv. MERCEE INEZ JANE was born on 06 May 1879 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
She died on 21 Feb 1956 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She married AbaM 
SIDOIN GAUTIER on 02 Jun 1897 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS at Our Lady of 
Victories, son of Fernando Upton Gautier and Teresa Fayard. He was born on 14 
Sep 1873 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He died on 20 Jan 1963 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


Emivic Maric’ DeLmas (Marie Josephine® Krebs, Joseph Simon’ Krebs, Hugo Ernestus® Krebs, 
Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was 
born on 22 Oct 1813 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She died in 1894 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. She married Louis AUGUSTUS FREDERIC DE ST FEROL about 1829. He was 
born on 28 Aug 1794 in Lyons, Rhone, Rhone-Alpes, France. He died about 1840 in Pascagoula, 


Jackson County, MS. 


Louis Augustus Frederic de St Ferol and Emilie Marie Delmas had the following children: 

74, i. | WASHINGTON EMILE’? FREDERIC DE ST FEROL was born on 28 Oct 1829 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He died on 06 May 1903 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. He married SARAH P WILLIAMS, daughter of William Williams 
and Mary G Miller. She was born on 23 Jan 1861. She died in 1925. 


ii. | Louls JEFFERSON FREDERIC DE ST FEROL was born about 1832 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. He died on 17 Oct 1896. He married IRENE RYDER, daughter 
of Richard Griffin Ryder Sr and Elizabeth Krebs. 

iii. | HERMES FREDERIC DE ST FEROL was born about 1834 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. 

iv. AUGUSTE H FREDERIC DE ST FEROL was born on 23 Jun 1836 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. 

ERIC DE ST FEROL was born on 23 Jun 1836 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She died on 11 Nov 1916. She married 
_ DONAVAN. 

vi. MARY AMANDA FREDERIC DE ST FEROL was born on 24 Nov 1838 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. She died on 03 Jul 1928 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
She married ARISTIDE HILAIRE KREBS on 05 Feb 1863 in Pascagoula, Jackson 


County, MS, son of Helaire Krebs and Mary Louise Krebs. He was born on 01 Nov 
1841 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He died on 01 Apr 1867 in Pascagoula, 


Jackson County, MS. 
JOHN BapTisTE’ DELMAS (Marie Josephine’ Krebs, Joseph Simon’ Krebs, Hugo Ernestus® Krebs, 
Anna Charitas§ Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was 


born in 1817 in Scranton, Jackson County, MS. He died on 11 Mar 1908. He married MARY 
ELIZABETH GRANT in 1842 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She was born in 1823 in Baltimore, 


MD. 
John Baptiste Delmas and Mary Elizabeth Grant had the following child: 
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ii. | JAMES KREBS was born about 1860 in Mississippi. 
iii. | CHARLES KREBS was born about 1863 in Mississippi. 


78. iv. EDWARD EMANUEL KREBS was born on 19 Aug 1865 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. He died on 08 Jan 1948 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He 
married VICTORIA AGNES FLECHAS on 28 Apr 1891 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS at Our Lady of Victories (Witnesses - R.R. Krebs & Blanche Charpiaux), 
daughter of Joseph Flechas and Candelaria Baillard. She was born on 03 Nov 
1868. She died on 27 Jun 1952 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


v. ROBERT KREBS was born about 1867 in Mississippi. 
vi. HARRY J KREBS was born about 1869 in Mississippi. 


MARIE JOSEPHE? KREBS (Basile®, Louis Augustin’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, 
Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 30 Sep 1825 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She died on 31 Jan 1884 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. She 
married ANTOINE RABY. He was born on 07 Sep 1820 in Mississippi. He died on 03 Mar 1890 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. 


Antoine Raby and Marie Josephe Krebs had the following children: 
i. | AUGUSTIN’? RABY was born about 1849. 


ii. | GUSTAVE RABY was born on 01 Nov 1850 in Mississippi. He died in 1904 in New 
Orleans, Orleans Parish, LA. 


iii. JOSEPH U. RABY was born about 1852. 


HELAIRE KReBs (Helaire Medard®, Louis Augustin’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas§ Fritsch, 
Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 18 May 1819 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He died on 04 Sep 1900. He married MARY Louise KREBs in 
1839, daughter of Charles Rene Krebs and Marie Dupont. She was born on 02 Feb 1819 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She died in 1892. 


Helaire Krebs and Mary Louise Krebs had the following children: 
i. | MATHILDE7? Kress was born on 04 Feb 1840. She died on 06 Oct 1906. 


61. ii. | ARISTIDE HILAIRE KREBS was born on 01 Nov 1841 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He died on 01 Apr 1867 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He married 
MARY AMANDA FREDERIC DE ST FEROL on 05 Feb 1863 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS, daughter of Louis Augustus Frederic de St Ferol and Emilie Marie 
Delmas. She was born on 24 Nov 1838 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She 
died on 03 Jul 1928 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


iii. | MARY MALVINA KREBS was born on 07 Jun 1843. She died on 13 Jan 1911. She 
married PAUL JUSTIN SARRAZIN on 05 Feb 1864, son of Jean Laurent Sarrazin and 
Marie-Magdeleine Finance. He was born on 31 Aug 1843 in Orleans Parish, LA. He 
died on 22 Aug 1892 in Orleans Parish, LA. 


62. iv. ARTHUR RENE KREBS was born on 20 Apr 1845 in Mississippi. He died on 26 Apr 
1897 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He married HARRIET ELIZABETH ELLISON 
on 14 May 1868. She was born about 1845 in Mississippi. 


63. v. ALFRED EDWARD KREBS was born on 01 Feb 1847 in Mississippi. He died on 18 Jun 
1898 in Mississippi. He married HANNAH HERMINA ELLISON on 06 Feb 1869. She 
was born in May 1852 in Alabama. She died after Jan 1920. 


64. vi. _ HUBERT FRANCIS KREBS was born on 04 Jan 1849 in Mississippi. He died on 13 Oct 
1897. He married LUCRETIA CORINNE BAPTISTE on 02 May 1868 in Mobile, Mobile 
County, AL (at St Joseph Catholic Church), daughter of Jean Jacob Baptiste and 
Eugenie Krebs. She was born about 1851 in Mississippi. 


65. vii. MARY LOUISE KREBS was born on 03 Jan 1851 in Mississippi. She died on 18 Sep 
1918. She married HILAIRE KREBS GRANT on 18 Feb 1873, son of Washington 
Franklin Grant and Marie Krebs. He was born on 05 Nov 1842 in Mississippi. He 
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LANDRIDGE. She was born in 1852 in England. 


vi. OCTAVIA GRANT was born on 06 Oct 1857. She died on 09 Oct 1925. She married 
STEPHEN G COLE. He was born on 26 Jan 1861. He died in 1901. 


92. vii. RICHARD GRANT was born in 1860. He died in 1918. He married LizA LANORIDGE. 


viii. JOHN OLIVER GRANT was born in 1866. He died in 1948. He married LUCRETIA IRENE 
KREBS on 04 Jun 1895 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS at Our Lady of 
Victories, daughter of Hubert Francis Krebs and Lucretia Corinne Baptiste. She was 
born about 1872. 


Zoa? Kress (Helaire Medard®, Louis Augustin’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, 
Catherina* Winteren, Johann’ Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 28 Oct 1827 in 
Mississippi. She died on 16 Sep 1883 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She married EMANUEL 
Deas. He was born on 09 Sep 1821 in Spain. He died on 11 Aug 1882 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. 


Emanuel Deas and Zoa Krebs had the following children: 
i. | ANNA’? DEAS was born about 1851. 


94. ii. | EMMA LOUISE DEAS was born about 1853. She married JAMES MCFAUL on 30 Apr 
1888 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


iii, | EMANUEL DEAS JR. was born about 1855. He married BELLA WARD. 


95. iv. CLARA DEAS was born about 1857. She died on 24 Mar 1930. She married 
AGRICOLE FUSELIER CHASTANT on 03 Aug 1885 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS 
at Our Lady of Victories, son of Jean Marie Chastant and Aimee Aglae Fuselier. He 
was born on 08 Jan 1863 in Louisiana. 


v. ANTONIO K DEAS was born about 1859. 
96. vi. WALTER DEAS was born about 1861. He married LENORA REEVES. 
vii. HENRY DEAS was born about 1863. 
viii. IRENE DEAS was born about 1867. 
ix. RICHARD DEAS was born about 1869. 
x. | MARY DEAS was born about 1872. 


ELIZABETH? KReBs (Helaire Medard®, Louis Augustin’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, 
Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born about 1846. She 
married RICHARD GRIFFIN RYDER SR. He was born about 1847. 


Richard Griffin Ryder Sr and Elizabeth Krebs had the following children: 
i. Mary? RYDER. 
ii. IRENE RYDER. She married Louis JEFFERSON FREDERIC DE ST FEROL, son of Louis 
Augustus Frederic de St Ferol and Emilie Marie Delmas. He was born about 1832 
in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He died on 17 Oct 1896. 


iii. | HENRIETTE RYDER was born on 05 Aug 1885 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


iv. RICHARD GRIFFIN RYDER JR was born on 22 May 1888 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. 


EUGENIE? KREBs (Brigitte Antionette, Antoine Raphael”, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, ( “*\ ws ‘) 
Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 08 May 1817 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. She died on 31 Jan 1908 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. She 

married JEAN JACOB BapTisTE. He was born on 15 Mar 1788. He died on 07 Feb 1866 in CWS yrs) 
Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. 


Jean Jacob Baptiste and Eugenie Krebs had the following children: 
i VINCENT’? BAPTISTE was born in 1844 in Mississippi. 
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He died on 27 Sep 1878 in New Orleans, Orleans Parish, LA. 

102. iv. EUGENIA JOSEPHINE REINECKE was born on 10 Nov 1878 in New Orleans, Orleans 
Parish, LA. She died on 02 Aug 1964 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She 
married GEORGE WINSTON WHITE about 1904, son of Dennis Prieur White and 
Jeanne F Mercier. He was born on 27 Jan 1875 in Louisiana. He died on 10 Aug 
1965 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


v. JOSEPH EUGENE REINECKE was born on 10 Nov 1878 in New Orleans, Orleans 
Parish, LA. 
103. vi. MARIE LOUISE REINECKE was born about 1884 in Mississippi. She married DENNIS 
PRIEUR WHITE, son of Dennis Prieur White and Jeanne F Mercier. He was born on 
18 Nov 1878 in Louisiana. He died on 23 Jan 1969 in San Diego, CA. 


JOSEPHINE ELEONORE’? KREBS (Sidoine Eugene’, Joseph Simon® Jr., Joseph Simon’, Hugo 
Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper? 
Koch) was born on 05 Oct 1850. She died on 16 Jul 1911 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
She married HENRY CLAY WALKER on 16 Oct 1867 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He was 
born on 15 Sep 1840 in Faunsdale, Marengo, Alabama. He died on 05 Apr 1910 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. 


Henry Clay Walker and Josephine Eleonore Krebs had the following children: 
i. HENRY ANDERSEN’? WALKER. 


ii. © EUGENIA WALKER. 


J to idoi Joseph Simon® Jr., Joseph Simon’, Hugo 

aritas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper? 
Koch) was born on 30 Sep 1852 in Krebsville, MS. He died on 17 Feb 1917 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. He married (1) ISOBEL PHILLIPA VILLARD on 22 Dec 1877 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. She was born about 1854 in Pensacola, Escambia County, FL. She died on 
08 Sep 1894 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He married (2) ALICE CLARK on 19 Jul 1896 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She was born in 1876. She died in 1904 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. 


Jerome Auguste Krebs and Isobel Phillipa Villard had the following children: 
104. i. S was born on 05 Nov 1878 in Krebsville, now Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS at the Old Spanish Fort. He died on 09 Jan 1951 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He married @SeRMiM ESA LTSNOr on 20 Nov 
1900 in Pascagoula, MS at Our Lady of Victories Church, daughter of John 
Santiago Antoine Cirlot and Louisa Frances Stephens. She was born on 07 Sep 
1881 in Scranton, now Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She died on 27 Mar 1951 
in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
ii. | MARY ISABELLE KREBS was born on 10 May 1886 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. She died on 18 Oct 1934. She married JOHN AUGUSTUS GREEN on 09 Nov 1910 
in Pascagoula, MS at home, Lake Avenue, by Fr O'Reilly. 
105. iii. | PHILLIPA ALICE KREBS was born on 27 Oct 1888 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. She died in Oct 1974 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She married ? 
EILAND. 
iv. THOMAS JOSEPH KREBS was born on 20 Nov 1691 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. 


Jerome Auguste Krebs and Alice Clark had the following children: 


Vv. SYLVESTER AUGUSTUS KREBS was born on 11 Jan 1897 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. He died on 18 Jun 1949 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He 
married PEARL LEONA Moopy. She was born on 19 Jul 1890. She died on 21 Feb 
1976 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


vi. LEON EDGAR KREBS was born on 04 Jan 1899 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
vii. BLANCHE OLIVIA KREBS was born in 1901 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She 
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Marie Delmas. She was born on 24 Nov 1838 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She died on 03 
Jul 1928 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


Aristide Hilaire Krebs and Mary Amanda Frederic de St Ferol had the following child: 
107. i. | CORAARISTIDE’? KREBS was born on 09 Jul 1866 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. She died on 25 Feb 1915 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She married 
CHARLES ALEXANDER L SWARD-LOFWENADLER on 18 Apr 1894 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS at Our Lady of Victories (Witnesses - W. M. Denny, Jr & 
Frannie A Donovan). He was born in Jun 1867. 


ARTHUR RENE”? Kress (Helaire, Helaire Medard®, Louis Augustin’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna 
Charitas§ Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born 
on 20 Apr 1845 in Mississippi. He died on 26 Apr 1897 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He 
married HARRIET ELIZABETH ELLISON on 14 May 1868. She was born about 1845 in Mississippi. 


Arthur Rene Krebs and Harriet Elizabeth Ellison had the following children: 
i. Louise’? KREBS was born about 1867. 
ii. | MARY J KREBS was born about 1871. 
iii. | MATILDA KREBS was born about 1873. 
iv. ROBERTA KREBS was born about 1875. 


v. LAURA DOLORES KREBS was born about 1876. She married ALBERT J FELDER on 22 
Oct 1895 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


vi. JOHN B KReBs was born about 1878. 

vii. JUANITA KREBS was born about 1880. 

vill. THOMAS KREBS was born on 13 Jul 1883 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 

ix, ie aaa WALTER KREBS was born on 09 Feb 1890 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 


ALFRED EDWARD”? Kress (Helaire, Helaire Medard®, Louis Augustin’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna 
Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born 
on 01 Feb 1847 in Mississippi. He died on 18 Jun 1898 in Mississippi. He married HANNAH 
HERMINA ELLISON on 06 Feb 1869. She was born in May 1852 in Alabama. She died after Jan 
1920. 


Alfred Edward Krebs and Hannah Hermina Ellison had the following children: 
108. i. Louise’? KREBS was born in Feb 1872 in Mississippi. She married WILLIAM P 

Ramsay on 23 Nov 1898 in Jackson County, MS. He was born in May 1870 in 
Mississippi. 

ii. | EDWINA KREBS was born in Aug 1874 in Mississippi. 

iii, | PAUL KREBS was born in Apr 1876 in Mississippi. 

iv. ELLA KREBS was born in Oct 1877 in Mississippi. She married (7) BRUCAT. 

v. ADELE KREBS was born in Apr 1879 in Mississippi. She married (7?) WESTBROOK. 

vi. | JOSEPH EUGENE KREBS was born in Oct 1880 in Mississippi. He married Daisy A ?. 


vii. JOSEPH ELLISON KREBS was born on 19 Mar 1883 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He died in Apr 1884 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 

viii. ALICE KREBS was born in Sep 1885 in Mississippi. 

ix. RHODA ZITA KREBS was born on 01 Jul 1887 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
She married POBERT LESLIE PAQUETTE. 


X. | RUTH BRIGID KREBS was born on 17 Jun 1889 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
She married (?) MURRAY. 


xi. IRA PETER KREBS was born on 01 Aug 1893 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
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v. ADELE ELIZABETH GRANT was born on 03 Apr 1892 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. 


ANAIS IRENE’? KREBS (Helaire, Helaire Medard®, Louis Augustin’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® 
Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 05 Feb 
1853 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. She died on 12 Feb 1939 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. 
She married FERDINAND BOYLSTON WALKER on 25 Sep 1877 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS, son 
of Dudley Richardson Walker and Marie Louise Azalie Toulme. He was born on 21 Mar 1854 in 
Bay St Louis, Hancock County, MS. He died on 24 Jul 1896 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


Ferdinand Boylston Walker and Anais Irene Krebs had the following children: 

i. | Mary Louise’” WALKER was born on 24 Aug 1878 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. She died on 19 Sep 1972 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She married 
MIGUEL MARTIN FLECHAS, son of Joseph Flechas and Candelaria Baillard. He was 
born on 25 Feb 1879 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He died on 11 May 1948 
in Jackson County, MS. 

ii. | DUDLEY RICHARDSON WALKER was born in May 1880 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, 
MS. 


iii. | ANAIS WALKER was born on 16 Mar 1882 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. She died 
in Aug 1969. She married (7) DUDLEY. 

iv. ALICE CATHERINE WALKER was born on 21 Apr 1885 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. She died in Feb 1974. She married VINCENT TUCE!. He was born on 28 
Dec 1879. He died in Jul 1970 in Biloxi, Harrison County, MS. 


Vv. | FERDINAND BOYLSTON WALKER JR was born on 15 Jul 1887 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. He died on 03 Apr 1940. He married LILIAN HELEN DAVIDSON. She was 
born on 04 Feb 1889 in Mississippi. She died on 19 Dec 1963. 


vi. WILFRED EDWIN WALKER was born on 26 Sep 1889 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He died in Jun 1966 in Biloxi, Harrison County, MS. 


vii. ARMOUR KREBS WALKER was born on 22 Oct 1892 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He died on 21 May 1975 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. 


ARMAND DELMAS”? KReBs (Helaire, Helaire Medard®, Louis Augustin’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna 
Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’? Koch) was born 
on 24 Feb 1855. He died on 11 Apr 1907. He married MARIE-JUSTINE CECILIA SARRAZIN on 19 May 
1879 in Orleans Parish, LA, daughter of Jean Laurent Sarrazin and Marie-Angelique Finance. She 
was born on 16 Apr 1854 in Orleans Parish, LA. She died on 02 Jun 1917 in Pascagoula, Jackson 


County, MS. 


Armand Delmas Krebs and Marie-Justine Cecilia Sarrazin had the following children: 
112. i. JEANNE’? KREBS was born in Mar 1880 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She 
married NORMAN FRANCIS MILLER on 14 Jun 1898. 


ii. | ERAN KREBS was born in Jun 1881 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She 
married MANUEL LEON Ros. He was born on 09 Nov 1880 in Mississippi. 


113. iii. | AIMEE JOSEPHINE KREBS was born on 25 Dec 1885 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. She died in Feb 1969 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She married JAMES 
ANDREW PELHAM on 30 Jan 1906 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS at Our Lady 
of Victories, son of John Mann Pelham and Eve Gautier. He was born on 18 Nov 
1881 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He died on 27 Apr 1968 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. 


iv. | THOMAS HAWKINS KREBS was born on 22 Jul 1887 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He died on 17 Oct 1918. 


WILLIAM AuGusT”? Kress (Helaire, Helaire Medard®, Louis Augustin’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna 
Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann?’ Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper? Koch) was born 
on 05 Dec 1856 in Mississippi. He died on 05 Dec 1915. He married AGNES VALENTINE BAPTISTE 
on 18 May 1880 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS, daughter of Jean Jacob Baptiste and 
Eugenie Krebs. She was born on 14 Feb 1856 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. 
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iv. CLAUDE ALPHONSE Cox was born on 17 Feb 1898 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He died in Jul 1968. 


Vv. OLGA MARIA Cox was born on 02 Feb 1900 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
vi. AIMEE ISABELLA Cox was born on 09 Apr 1894 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


vii. LAURA ARTEMIS Cox was born on 27 May 1901 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. 


viii. ETHEL FRANCES Cox was born on 22 Nov 1906 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. 


EDMOND JOSEPH’? JANE (Marie Aimee® Krebs, Charles Rene® Krebs, Joseph Simon’ Krebs, Hugo 
Ernestus® Krebs, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, 
Casper’ Koch) was born on 24 Nov 1874 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He died on 04 Dec 
1947 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He married FRANCES ESTHER FREDERIC DE ST FEROL, 
daughter of Washington Emile Frederic de St Ferol and Sarah P Williams. She was born on 07 Nov 
1886 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She died on 28 Jun 1978 in Pascagoula, Jackson 


County, MS. 


Edmond Joseph Jane and Frances Esther Frederic de St Ferol had the following children: 
i. JUNE‘? JANE was born on 10 Sep 1906 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


li. | FRANCIS JANE was born on 21 Mar 1908 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


iii. BUENAVENTURA JANE was born on 29 Oct 1909 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He died on 28 Dec 2002 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


iv. YVONNE JANE was born on 11 Jul 1911 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
v. PETER JANE was born on 31 Jul 1913 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


vi. ELSIE JANE was born on 12 Jul 1915 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She died 
on 03 May 1998 in Gulfport, Harrison County, MS. 


vii. EDITH CLARE JANE was born on 14 Oct 1917 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
She married HAROLD MARION SEAMEN On 26 Dec 1937 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS, son of Syivanus Moses Seamen and Myrtle Johnston. He was born on 
02 Jun 1916 in Carlinville, Macoupin County, IL. He died on 04 Feb 1977 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


viii. SALLY JANE was born on 18 Jul 1920 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
ix. Dobie JANE was born on 20 Feb 1923 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


MERCEE INEZ’? JANE (Marie Aimee? Krebs, Charles Rene® Krebs, Joseph Simon’ Krebs, Hugo 
Ernestus® Krebs, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, 
Casper’ Koch) was born on 06 May 1879 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She died on 21 Feb 
1956 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She married ADAM SIDOIN GAUTIER on 02 Jun 1897 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS at Our Lady of Victories, son of Fernando Upton Gautier and 
Teresa Fayard. He was born on 14 Sep 1873 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He died on 20 
Jan 1963 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


Adam Sidoin Gautier and Mercee Inez Jane had the following children: 
i. INEZ LAURA”? GAUTIER was born on 25 Mar 1898 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. She died on 01 May 1980. She married M JORDAN. 


ii. | FERNANDO JANE GAUTIER was born on 03 Apr 1899 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He died on 08 May 1936 in Biloxi, Harrison County, MS. He married PEARL J 
SmitH. She was born on 05 Dec 1895. She died in Nov 1984 in Ocean Springs, 
Jackson County, MS. 


iii. | JOHN GAUTIER was born on 16 May 1900 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He 
died on 03 Jul 1900 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


iv. ELMER GAUTIER was born on 16 May 1900 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He 
died in Jan 1984 in Salem, Salem County, VA. 
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vill. HHERMINA FREDERIC DE ST FEROL was born on 08 Mar 1893 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. 


ix. HENRY FREDERIC DE ST FEROL was born on 24 Jan 1896 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. He died in Sep 1973. 


X. | FRANCIS FREDERIC DE ST FEROL was born on 04 Feb 1899 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. He died in Dec 1986. 


Mary AMANDA FREDERIC DE ST FEROL (Emilie Marie? Delmas, Marie Josephine’ Krebs, Joseph 
Simon’ Krebs, Hugo Ernestus® Krebs, Anna Charitas$ Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? 
Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 24 Nov 1838 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. She died on 03 Jul 1928 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She married ARISTIDE HILAIRE 
KREBS on 05 Feb 1863 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS, son of Helaire Krebs and Mary Louise 
Krebs. He was born on 01 Nov 1841 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He died on 01 Apr 1867 
in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


Aristide Hilaire Krebs and Mary Amanda Frederic de St Ferol had the following child: 
107. i. CoRA ARISTIDE’? KREBS was born on 09 Jul 1866 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. She died on 25 Feb 1915 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She married 
CHARLES ALEXANDER L SWARD-LOFWENADLER on 18 Apr 1894 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS at Our Lady of Victories (Witnesses - W. M. Denny, Jr & 
Frannie A Donovan). He was born in Jun 1867. 


JOHN FORBES”? INNERARITY (Heloise Isabelle? Trouillet, Marie Isabelle? Narbonne, Marie Jeanne” 
Krebs, Hugo Ernestus® Krebs, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, 
Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 07 Apr 1813 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL. He died on 02 
Nov 1868 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL. He married FRANCES Wemyss JOHNSTON On 25 Sep 1837 
in Fife, Scotland. She was born on 02 Mar 1816 in Edinburgh, Midlothian, Scotland. 


John Forbes Innerarity and Frances Wemyss Johnston had the following child: 
i. JAMES‘? INNERARITY was born about 1845. 


BENJAMIN BAZILLE’ KREBS (Hilaire M9, Basile®, Louis Augustin’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® 
Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born in 1856 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He died on 10 Dec 1919. He married CATHERINE OPHELIA 
BISHOP on 26 May 1880 in Scranton, Jackson County, MS. She was born in 1859 in Mississippi. 
She died in Jan 1926. 


Benjamin Bazille Krebs and Catherine Ophelia Bishop had the following children: 
116. i. LEO FRANCIS’? KREBS was born in 1903. He married MARIE FARRAGUT. 


iii | RUTHAGNES KREBS was born on 25 Apr 1892. 


EDWARD EMANUEL”? Kress (Hilaire M9, Basile’, Louis Augustin’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® 
Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 19 Aug 
1865 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He died on 08 Jan 1948 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. He married VicToRIA AGNES FLECHAS on 28 Apr 1891 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS at Our Lady of Victories (Witnesses - R.R. Krebs & Blanche Charpiaux), daughter of 
Joseph Flechas and Candelaria Baillard. She was born on 03 Nov 1868. She died on 27 Jun 1952 
in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


Edward Emanuel Krebs and Victoria Agnes Flechas had the following child: 
i. | RAYMOND FLECHAS‘? KREBS was born on 08 Feb 1892 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. He died on 06 Mar 1972 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


ARISTIDE HILAIRE7? KReBs (Helaire, Helaire Medardé, Louis Augustin’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna 
Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born 
on 01 Nov 1841 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He died on 01 Apr 1867 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. He married MARY AMANDA FREDERIC DE St FEROL on 05 Feb 1863 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS, daughter of Louis Augustus Frederic de St Ferol and Emilie 
Marie Delmas. She was born on 24 Nov 1838 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She died on 03 
Jul 1928 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
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County, MS. He died in Sep 1971 in Moss Point, MS. He married (1) CARRIE ?. He 
married (2) SIDNEY COwART on 25 Dec 1935 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. 


HUBERT FRANCIS” Kress (Helaire, Helaire Medard®, Louis Augustin’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna 
Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born 
on 04 Jan 1849 in Mississippi. He died on 13 Oct 1897. He married LUCRETIA CORINNE BAPTISTE 
on 02 May 1868 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL (at St Joseph Catholic Church), daughter of Jean 
Jacob Baptiste and Eugenie Krebs. She was born about 1851 in Mississippi. 


Hubert Francis Krebs and Lucretia Corinne Baptiste had the following children: 


109. ii. 


Xi. 


xiii. 


Mary Louise”? Kreps (Helaire, Helaire Medard®, Louis Augustin’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® 


Mary MALVINA’? KREBS was born about 1870. She married ARENT J LARSEN on 27 
Jun 1894. 


LUCRETIA IRENE KREBS was born about 1872. She married JOHN OLIVER GRANT on 
04 Jun 1895 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS at Our Lady of Victories, son of 
John Lafayette Grant and Delphine Krebs. He was born in 1866. He died in 1948. 


EDGAR HILAIRE KREBS was born about 1873. 

HUBERT KREBS was born about 1874. 

RENE KREBS was born about 1876. 

Mary J KREBS was born about 1880. 

LOUISE EUGENIA KREBS was born about 1878. She married (7) MURRAY. 
RAYMOND FRANCIS KREBS was born in 1883 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
LOUISE MAUDE KREBS was born on 20 Jul 1886 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 


MS. 

SIDNEY VICTOR KREBS was born on 28 Dec 1887 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He died in May 1967 in Beaumont, TX. 

CLARENCE PRESTON KREBS was born on 02 Sep 1889 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. 

CATHERINE ISABELLA KREBS was born on 03 Nov 1890 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. 

PETER WARREN KREBS was born on 16 May 1892 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He died on 24 Jul 1892 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS at Our Lady of 
Victories. 


Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 03 Jan 


1851 in Mississippi. She died on 18 Sep 1918. She married HILAIRE KREBS GRANT on 18 Feb 1873, 


son of Washington Franklin Grant and Marie Krebs. He was born on 05 Nov 1842 in Mississippi. 
He died on 31 Mar 1926. 


Hilaire Krebs Grant and Mary Louise Krebs had the following children: 


110. ii. 


111. iv. 


WASHINGTON JOSEPH’? GRANT was born on 28 Jan 1874 in Mississippi. He died on 
21 Aug 1890. 

Mary Louise GRANT was born on 08 Apr 1878 in Mississippi. She married BARTH 
JULIAN LARSON on 29 Apr 1908. He was born on 13 Apr 1874 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. He died on 16 May 1949 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. 

LucIE ANN GRANT was born on 19 Oct 1883 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
She died on 08 Apr 1954. She married EDWARD MCCARVELL on 27 Mar 1935. He 
was born on 16 Jun 1875. He died on 09 Nov 1953. 


HARRY FRANCIS GRANT was born on 19 Feb 1886 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He died on 17 Mar 1940. He married NANNIE ORA TURNER on 14 Mar 19171. 


ADELE ELIZABETH GRANT was born on 03 Apr 1892 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
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William August Krebs and Agnes Valentine Baptiste had the following children: 
i. | MATHILDE’? KREBS was born in Jun 1880. 


ii. | AGNES ALICE KREBS was born on 13 Oct 1882 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


iii. DORA ELOUISE KREBS was born on 01 Dec 1883 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. She married (7) FLOWERS. 


iv. MARIE ESTELLE KREBS was born on 20 Jan 1885 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. She married (7) GRANT. 


v. JACOB OLIVER KREBS was born on 23 Mar 1889 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He married NANNIE GRANT, daughter of Richard Grant and Liza Landridge. 


vi. WILLIAM Guy KReBs was born on 08 Aug 1890 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


vii. JOSEPH ARISTIDE KREBS was born on 12 Dec 1892 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. 


vill. ELOISE MARY KREBS was born in Nov 1895. 


ix. MAMIE Kress. She married JULIUS HARVEY CHASTANT, son of Agricole Fuselier 
Chastant and Clara Deas. He was born on 10 Jun 1890 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. He died in 1943. 


xX. EUGENE KREBS. 


87. ALICE FRANCES”? KReBs (Helaire, Helaire Medard®, Louis Augustin’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna 
Charitas§ Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born 
on 21 Nov 1859. She died on 03 May 1935 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She married 
JuLes J SARRAZIN on 15 Sep 1881 in Biloxi, Harrison County, MS (Witnesses - Hilaire Krebs, Marie 
Louise Krebs, Paul Sarrazin & Angela Sarrazin), son of Jean Laurent Sarrazin and ~ 
Marie-Angelique Finance. He was born on 29 Feb 1856. He died on 10 Feb 1896 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. 


Jules J Sarrazin and Alice Frances Krebs had the following child: 
i. JULIA ARISTIDE’? SARRAZIN was born on 08 Oct 1895 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. 


88. HILAIRE KREBS GRANT (Marie? Krebs, Helaire Medard® Krebs, Louis Augustin’ Krebs, Hugo 
Ernestus® Krebs, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, 
Casper’ Koch) was born on 05 Nov 1842 in Mississippi. He died on 31 Mar 1926. He married 
Mary Louise KReBs on 18 Feb 1873, daughter of Helaire Krebs and Mary Louise Krebs. She was 
born on 03 Jan 1851 in Mississippi. She died on 18 Sep 1918. 


Hilaire Krebs Grant and Mary Louise Krebs had the following children: 
i. | WASHINGTON JOSEPH’? GRANT was born on 28 Jan 1874 in Mississippi. He died on 
21 Aug 1890. 


110. ii. | MARY LOUISE GRANT was born on 08 Apr 1878 in Mississippi. She married BARTH 
JULIAN LARSON on 29 Apr 1908. He was born on 13 Apr 1874 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. He died on 16 May 1949 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. 
iii. | LUCIE ANN GRANT was born on 19 Oct 1883 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
She died on 08 Apr 1954. She married EDWARD MCCARVELL on 27 Mar 1935. He 
was born on 16 Jun 1875. He died on 09 Nov 1953. 


41415 iv. HARRY FRANCIS GRANT was born on 19 Feb 1886 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He died on 17 Mar 1940. He married NANNIE ORA TURNER on 14 Mar 1911. 


v. ADELE ELIZABETH GRANT was born on 03 Apr 1892 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. 


89. RACHEL (NANNIE) B’? GRANT (Marie? Krebs, Helaire Medard® Krebs, Louis Augustin’? Krebs, Hugo 
Ernestus® Krebs, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, 
Casper’ Koch) was born on 01 Jun 1852. She died on 27 Feb 1937. She married HARRY 
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1895 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS at Our Lady of Victories, daughter of Hubert Francis 
Krebs and Lucretia Corinne Baptiste. She was born about 1872. 


John Oliver Grant and Lucretia Irene Krebs had the following children: 
i. | MARY DELPHINE GRANT was born on 15 Mar 1896 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 


Ms. 

ii. | JOHN OLIVER GRANT JR was born on 23 Jul 1897 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
Ms. 

iii. | ELMA JOSEPH GRANT was born on 19 Dec 1898 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. 


Emma Louise”? Deas (Zoa? Krebs, Helaire Medard® Krebs, Louis Augustin’? Krebs, Hugo Ernestus® 
Krebs, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper? 
Koch) was born about 1853. She married JAMES IMCFAUL on 30 Apr 1888 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. 


James McFaul and Emma Louise Deas had the following children: 
i. Mary ZOE’? MCFAUL was born on 18 Mar 1889 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. 
ii. | RALPH HENRY MCFAUL was born on 16 Aug 1891 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. 


iii, © NORMA ANNA MCFAUL was born on 16 Jul 1894 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. 


CLARA’? Deas (Zoa? Krebs, Helaire Medard® Krebs, Louis Augustin’ Krebs, Hugo Ernestus® Krebs, 
Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was 
born about 1857. She died on 24 Mar 1930. She married AGRICOLE FUSELIER CHASTANT On 03 Aug 
1885 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS at Our Lady of Victories, son of Jean Marie Chastant 
and Aimee Aglae Fuselier. He was born on 08 Jan 1863 in Louisiana. 


Agricole Fuselier Chastant and Clara Deas had the following children: 

i. EMMANUEL RICHARD’? CHASTANT was born on 28 Aug 1885 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. He died in 1948. He married HATTIE BELL. 

ii. | JULIUS HARVEY CHASTANT was born on 10 Jun 1890 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. He died in 1943. He married MAMIE KREBS, daughter of William August 
Krebs and Agnes Valentine Baptiste. 

iii | WALTER HORACE CHASTANT was born on 18 Mar 1888 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. He died in Apr 1964 in Bogalusa, Washington Parish, LA. He married 
MABEL HUDSON. 


WALTER” DEAS (Zoa? Krebs, Helaire Medard® Krebs, Louis Augustin’ Krebs, Hugo Ernestus® 
Krebs, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ 
Koch) was born about 1861. He married LENORA REEVES. 


Walter Deas and Lenora Reeves had the following child: 
i. HARRY‘ DEAS. 


LUCRETIA CORINNE BAPTISTE (Eugenie? Krebs, Brigitte Antionette Krebs, Antoine Raphael’ Krebs, 
Hugo Ernestus® Krebs, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? 
Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born about 1851 in Mississippi. She married HUBERT FRANCIS KREBS on 
02 May 1868 in Mobile, Mobile County, AL (at St Joseph Catholic Church), son of Helaire Krebs 
and Mary Louise Krebs. He was born on 04 Jan 1849 in Mississippi. He died on 13 Oct 1897. 


Hubert Francis Krebs and Lucretia Corinne Baptiste had the following children: 
i. | MARY MALvINA’! KREBS was born about 1870. She married ARENT J LARSEN on 27 
Jun 1894. 


109. ii. | LUCRETIA IRENE KREBS was born about 1872. She married JOHN OLIVER GRANT on 
04 Jun 1895 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS at Our Lady of Victories, son of 
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Hubert Francis Krebs and Lucretia Corinne Baptiste had the following children: 


Xi. 


xii. 


xiii. 


MARY MALVINA?? KREBS was born about 1870. She married ARENT J LARSEN on 27 
Jun 1894. 


LUCRETIA IRENE KREBS was born about 1872. She married JOHN OLIVER GRANT on 
04 Jun 1895 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS at Our Lady of Victories, son of 
John Lafayette Grant and Delphine Krebs. He was born in 1866. He died in 1948. 


EDGAR HILAIRE KREBS was born about 1873. 

HUBERT KREBS was born about 1874. 

RENE KREBS was born about 1876. 

Mary J KREBS was born about 1880. 

LOUISE EUGENIA KREBS was born about 1878. She married (7) MURRAY. 
RAYMOND FRANCIS KREBS was born in 1883 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
LouisE MAUDE KREBS was born on 20 Jul 1886 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 


MS. 

SIDNEY VICTOR KREBS was born on 28 Dec 1887 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He died in May 1967 in Beaumont, TX. 

CLARENCE PRESTON KREBS was born on 02 Sep 1889 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. 

CATHERINE ISABELLA KREBS was born on 03 Nov 1890 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. 

PETER WARREN KREBS was born on 16 May 1892 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He died on 24 Jul 1892 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS at Our Lady of 
Victories. 


AGNES VALENTINE BAPTISTE (Eugenie? Krebs, Brigitte Antionette Krebs, Antoine Raphael’ Krebs, 
Hugo Ernestus® Krebs, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? 
Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 14 Feb 1856 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. She married 
WILLIAM AuGuSsT KREBS on 18 May 1880 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS, son of Helaire 
Krebs and Mary Louise Krebs. He was born on 05 Dec 1856 in Mississippi. He died on 05 Dec 


1915. 


William August Krebs and Agnes Valentine Baptiste had the following children: 


MATHILDE’? KREBS was born in Jun 1880. 


AGNES ALICE KREBS was born on 13 Oct 1882 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


Dora ELOUISE KREBS was born on 01 Dec 1883 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. She married (7) FLOWERS. 

Marie ESTELLE KREBS was born on 20 Jan 1885 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. She married (7) GRANT. 


JACOB OLIVER KREBS was born on 23 Mar 1889 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He married NANNIE GRANT, daughter of Richard Grant and Liza Landridge. 


WILLIAM Guy KREBS was born on 08 Aug 1890 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


JOSEPH ARISTIDE KREBS was born on 12 Dec 1892 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. 


ELoise MARY KREBS was born in Nov 1895. 


Mamie Kress. She married JULIUS HARVEY CHASTANT, son of Agricole Fuselier 
Chastant and Clara Deas. He was born on 10 Jun 1890 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. He died in 1943. 


EUGENE KREBS. 
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married BENJAMIN LAGOS. 
v. . BERTIE CECELIA KREBS was born on 21 Mar 1914 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. 


She married ALTON DOUGLAS Woopwarb. He was born on 04 May 1904. He died in 
May 1978 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. 


vi. WILLINA MAE KREBS was born on 03 May 1916 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. 
She married JACOB ANDERSON. 


vii. LEO O'NEAL KREBS was born on 30 Jul 1919 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
He died on 24 Aug 1989 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He married Eva ?. 


vill. MARIETTA CLEONA KREBS was born on 24 May 1922 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co., 
MS. She married EVERETTE MCILWAIN OLSEN on 01 Oct 1940 in Pascagoula, MS at 
the Our Lady of Victories Rectory. He was born on 22 Apr 1922. He died in Sep 
1964 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. 

ix. ROSA BELLE KREBS was born on 15 Aug 1924 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co., MS. She 
died in Mar 2006 in Nashville, TN. She married WARREN COULTER. 


PHILLIPA ALICE’’ KREBS (Jerome Auguste’?, Sidoine Eugene’, Joseph Simon® Jr., Joseph Simon’, 
Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas5 Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, 
Casper’ Koch) was born on 27 Oct 1888 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She died in Oct 
1974 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She married ? EILAND. 


? Eiland and Phillipa Alice Krebs had the following child: 
i. MYRTLE’? EILAND. 


MILLER MARTIN’? KReBs (Allen Joseph’, Sidoine Eugene’, Joseph Simon® Jr., Joseph Simon’, 
Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, 
Casper’ Koch) was born on 22 Jul 1892 in Bessemer, Alabama. He died on 26 Nov 1971 in 
Montgomery, AL. He married Louise THOMPSON on 07 Mar 1914. She was born on 28 Dec 1893 in 
LaPlasse, Alabama. She died on 01 Aug 1982. 


Miller Martin Krebs and Louise Thompson had the following child: 
i. KATHLEEN O'NIEL’? KREBS. 


Cora ArRISTIDE’’ Kress (Aristide Hilaire’, Helaire, Helaire Medard®, Louis Augustin’, Hugo 
Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper? 
Koch) was born on 09 Jul 1866 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She died on 25 Feb 1915 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She married CHARLES ALEXANDER L SWARD-LOFWENADLER on 
18 Apr 1894 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS at Our Lady of Victories (Witnesses - W. M. 
Denny, Jr & Frannie A Donovan). He was born in Jun 1867. 


Charles Alexander L Sward-Lofwenadler and Cora Aristide Krebs had the following children: 

i. CECILE AMANDA?? SWARD-LOFWENADLER was born on 08 Jan 1895 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. 

ii. | ARISTIDE ALEXANDER SWARD-LOFWENADLER was born on 11 Oct 1896 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He died in 1909 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. 

iii. © FREDERIC ANTHONY SWARD-LOFWENADLER was born on 06 Jul 1898 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. He died on 14 Aug 1945. 


Louise’? Kress (Alfred Edward??, Helaire, Helaire Medard®, Louis Augustin’, Hugo Ernestus®, 
Anna Charitas$ Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was 
born in Feb 1872 in Mississippi. She married WILLIAM P RAMSAY on 23 Nov 1898 in Jackson 
County, MS. He was born in May 1870 in Mississippi. 


William P Ramsay and Louise Krebs had the following child: 
i. THELMA Z’? RAMSAY was born in Nov 1899 in Mississippi. 


LUCRETIA IRENE’? KReBs (Lucretia Corinne Baptiste, Eugenie’, Brigitte Antionette, Antoine 
Raphael’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas§ Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? 
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= ‘Generation 11 (con't) _ 
DANTZLER. He was born on 10 Dec 1904. He died on 18 Mar 1990 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. 

ii. | ARMAND MANN PELHAM was born on 14 Aug 1910 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He died on 28 Jan 1986 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He married 
JANELLE HEIDELBERG. 


FRANCES ESTHER FREDERIC DE St FEROL (Washington Emile’, Emilie Marie? Delmas, Marie 
Josephine® Krebs, Joseph Simon’ Krebs, Hugo Ernestus® Krebs, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, 
Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 07 Nov 1886 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She died on 28 Jun 1978 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
She married EDMOND JOSEPH JANE, son of Buonaventura J Jane and Marie Aimee Krebs. He was 
born on 24 Nov 1874 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He died on 04 Dec 1947 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. 


Edmond Joseph Jane and Frances Esther Frederic de St Ferol had the following children: 
i. JUNE?! JANE was born on 10 Sep 1906 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


ii. | FRANCIS JANE was born on 21 Mar 1908 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


iii. | BUENAVENTURA JANE was born on 29 Oct 1909 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He died on 28 Dec 2002 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


iv. YVONNE JANE was born on 11 Jul 1911 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
v. PETER JANE was born on 31 Jul 1913 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


vi. ELSIE JANE was born on 12 Jul 1915 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She died 
on 03 May 1998 in Gulfport, Harrison County, MS. 


vii. EDITH CLARE JANE was born on 14 Oct 1917 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
She married HAROLD MARION SEAMEN on 26 Dec 1937 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS, son of Sylvanus Moses Seamen and Myrtle Johnston. He was born on 
02 Jun 1916 in Carlinville, Macoupin County, IL. He died on 04 Feb 1977 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


vill. SALLY JANE was born on 18 Jul 1920 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
ix. DODIE JANE was born on 20 Feb 1923 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


Cora ARISTIDE’’ Kress (Aristide Hilaire?°, Helaire, Helaire Medard®, Louis Augustin’, Hugo 
Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ 
Koch) was born on 09 Jul 1866 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She died on 25 Feb 1915 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She married CHARLES ALEXANDER L SWARD-LOFWENADLER on 
18 Apr 1894 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS at Our Lady of Victories (Witnesses - W. M. 
Denny, Jr & Frannie A Donovan). He was born in Jun 1867. 


Charles Alexander L Sward-Lofwenadler and Cora Aristide Krebs had the following children: 

i. CECILE AMANDA?2 SWARD-LOFWENADLER was born on 08 Jan 1895 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. 

ii, | ARISTIDE ALEXANDER SWARD-LOFWENADLER was born on 11 Oct 1896 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He died in 1909 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. 

iii. FREDERIC ANTHONY SWARD-LOFWENADLER was born on 06 Jul 1898 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. He died on 14 Aug 1945. 


LEO FRANCIS’’ KREBS (Benjamin Bazille”, Hilaire M9, Basile®, Louis Augustin’, Hugo Ernestus®, 
Anna Charitas$ Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’? Koch) was 
born in 1903. He married MARIE FARRAGUT. 


Leo Francis Krebs and Marie Farragut had the following child: 
i, LEO FRANCIS’? KREBS was born on 09 Feb 1932. He died on 27 Aug 1994. 


CorRA ARISTIDE’’ KREBS (Aristide Hilaire’’, Helaire, Helaire Medard®, Louis Augustin’, Hugo 
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JEANNE’? Kress (Armand Delmas”, Helaire, Helaire Medard®, Louis Augustin’, Hugo Ernestus®, 
Anna Charitas$ Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was 
born in Mar 1880 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She married NORMAN FRANCIS MILLER on 
14 Jun 1898. 


Norman Francis Miller and Jeanne Krebs had the following children: 
i HAZEL CECILIA’? MILLER was born on 02 Mar 1899 in Pascagoula, Jackson sane 
MS. She died in Jun 1899 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


ii. | MABEL MARY MILLER was born on 02 Mar 1899 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


She died on 26 May 1899 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


iii. | ERNEST KREBS MILLER was born on 19 Jun 1900 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. 


AIMEE JOSEPHINE”? KREBS (Armand Delmas”, Helaire, Helaire Medard®, Louis Augustin’, Hugo 
Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper? 
Koch) was born on 25 Dec 1885 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She died in Feb 1969 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She married JAMES ANDREW PELHAM on 30 Jan 1906 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS at Our Lady of Victories, son of John Mann Pelham and Eve 
Gautier. He was born on 18 Nov 1881 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He died on 27 Apr 
1968 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


James Andrew Pelham and Aimee Josephine Krebs had the following children: 

i. | GLADYS? PELHAM was born about 1909 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She 
died after 1993 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She married THOMAS H 
DANTZLER. He was born on 10 Dec 1904. He died on 18 Mar 1990 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS. 

ii. | ARMAND MANN PELHAM was born on 14 Aug 1910 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He died on 28 Jan 1986 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He married 
JANELLE HEIDELBERG. 


Mary Louise”’ Grant (Hilaire Krebs, Marie? Krebs, Helaire Medard® Krebs, Louis Augustin” 
Krebs, Hugo Ernestus® Krebs, Anna Charitas§ Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, 
Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 08 Apr 1878 in Mississippi. She married BARTH JULIAN 
LARSON on 29 Apr 1908. He was born on 13 Apr 1874 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He 
died on 16 May 1949 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


Barth Julian Larson and Mary Louise Grant had the following children: 
i. | MARIE LOUISE’? LARSON was born on 20 Feb 1909. 


ii. | MELVIN GRANT LARSON was born on 16 Feb 1911. 
iii. | HERMAN COLLE LARSON was born on 17 Jan 1913. 
iv. ELSIE IRENE LARSON was born on 12 Jan 1915. 

Vv. _ BARTH JULIAN LARSON JR was born on 01 Apr 1917. 


HARRY FRANCIS’? GRANT (Hilaire Krebs, Marie? Krebs, Helaire Medard® Krebs, Louis Augustin” 
Krebs, Hugo Ernestus® Krebs, Anna Charitas$ Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, 
Marie? Koch, Casper’? Koch) was born on 19 Feb 1886 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He 
died on 17 Mar 1940. He married NANNIE ORA TURNER On 14 Mar 1911. 


Harry Francis Grant and Nannie Ora Turner had the following child: 
i. | HARRY FRANCIS” GRANT JR was born on 12 Jun 1919. 


KATHERINE’? DREESE (Rachel (Nannie) B’° Grant, Marie? Krebs, Helaire Medard® Krebs, Louis 
Augustin’ Krebs, Hugo Ernestus®§ Krebs, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? 
Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born in 1880. She married ALBERT SIDNEY COOPER on 
17 Jul 1901. He died in 1958. 


Albert Sidney Cooper and Katherine Dreese had the following children: 
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Raphael’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? 
Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born about 1872. She married JOHN OLIVER GRANT on 04 Jun 1895 in 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS at Our Lady of Victories, son of John Lafayette Grant and 
Delphine Krebs. He was born in 1866. He died in 1948. 


John Oliver Grant and Lucretia Irene Krebs had the following children: 
i. Mary DELPHINE GRANT was born on 15 Mar 1896 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 


MSs. 

ii. | JOHN OLIVER GRANT JR was born on 23 Jul 1897 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. 

iii. | ELMA JOSEPH GRANT was born on 19 Dec 1898 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. 


Generation 12 
HiLDA Louise’? KReBs (Sidoine Eugene’, Jerome Auguste’?, Sidoine Eugene’, Joseph Simon® 
Jr., Joseph Simon’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? 
Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 15 Feb 1904 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co, MS. 
She died on 29 Sep 1968 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. She married STANLEY BRANESKI in 
1927 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. He was born on 31 Mar 1896 in Illinois. He died in Dec 
1968 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


Stanley Braneski and Hilda Louise Krebs had the following children: 
i. STANLEY J’? BRANESK! was born on 08 Sep 1931 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, 
MS. He died on 29 Nov 1993 in Gautier, Jackson County, MS. 


ii. | GEORGE BRANESKI was born on 17 Feb 1933 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 
He died in Jun 1978 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS. 


e’?, Jerome Auguste’?, Sidoine Eugene’, Joseph Simon® 
Jr., Joseph Simon’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas5 Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? 
Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 23 Oct 1905 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co., MS 
at Lake Avenue home. He died on 10 Oct 1973 in Grand Bay, AL at the Grand Bay Nursing Home. 
He married J Dec 1927 in Pascagoula, MS at the Our Lady of 
Victories Pee oD naway and Sabre Isabelle Wilson. She was born on 27 
Feb 1909 in Stone Co., MS near Wiggins. She died on 25 Apr 1996 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. 


Roy Mitchell Krebs and Jessie Ellen Dunaway had the following children: 

139. i. Rita JOYCE’? KREBS was born on 21 Jul 1929 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co., MS at 
Lake Avenue home. She died on 19 Jul 2003 in Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS 
at home. She married MALCOLM AUBREY MYERS on 28 Nov 1948 in Pascagoula, MS 
at the 1st Baptist Church, son of Ernest Carl Myers and Ruth Gibson. He was born 
on 22 Sep 1927 in Moss Point, MS. 


140. ii. BRITE ee in Pascagoula, Jackson Co., MS at 
ake Ave marrie TREE EER ERHTAS SB. on 30 Dec 1951 in 

Pascagoula, MS at Our Lady of Vic urch, son of ur Pitard Portas and 

Wilna Felicity DuCros. He was born on 22 Sep 1925 in Welfare Island, New York 

City, NY. He died on 09 Nov 1995 in Gautier, MS at the property on Castelle Bluff 


Drive. 


141. iii. | JOAN EVELYN KREBS was born on 09 Sep 1933 in Pascagoula, Jackson Co., MS at 
Lake Avenue home. She married JOHN CLARK GRIFFIN on 22 Dec 1955 in 
Pascagoula, MS at Our Lady of Victories Catholic Church. He was born on 25 Oct 
1931 in East St Louis, IL. 


142. iv. MALCOLM SIDOINE KREBS was born on 04 Sep 1938 in Pascagoula, MS at the 
Jackson Co. Hospital. He married SANDRA JEAN SCHNEIDER on 04 Apr 1964 in 
Pascagoula, MS at the 1st Presbyterian Church, daughter of Arthur Michael 
Schneider Jr and Edith Lued Zimmerman. She was born on 30 Jan 1940 in New 
Orleans, Orleans Parish, LA. 
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Co., MS at home, 438 Lake Ave. She married WILLIAM ROBERT PorTAS Sr. on 30 Dec 1951 in 
Pascagoula, MS at Our Lady of Victories Church, son of Arthur Pitard Portas and Wilna Felicity 
DuCros. He was born on 22 Sep 1925 in Welfare Island, New York City, NY. He died on 09 Nov 
1995 in Gautier, MS at the property on Castelle Bluff Drive. 


William Robert Portas Sr. and Jessi ad the following children: 


144. i. 


145. ii. 


146. iii. 


147. iv. 


JOAN ELLEN’* PoRTAS was born on 03 Nov 1952 in Pascagoula, MS at Jackson 
County Hospital. She married JOSEPH RAYMOND DONNAWAY JR on 19 Aug 1972 in 
Pascagoula, MS at Our Lady of Victories Church, son of Joseph Raymond 
Donnaway Sr. and Myrtle Mae Dakin. He was born on 10 Oct 1951 in New Orleans, 
Orleans Parish, LA. 


ERE eee a es born on 15 Jan 1955 in Huntsville, AL at 97 SY 
i eneral Hospital. He married HARRIET PAGE GAUTIER on 24 Jun 4985 in 


Gautier, MS at St Mary's Catholic Church, daughter of Hermes Quinn Gautier and 
Marie Aimee Warren. She was born on 16 Oct 1953 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. 


ARTHUR PITARD PorRTAS II was born on 12 Sep 1957 in Pascagoula, MS at Jackson 
County Hospital. He married CONSTANCE JEAN WEST on 19 Nov 1994 in 
Pascagoula, MS at the Old Spanish Fort, daughter of Joseph West and Jean ?. She 
was born on 13 Apr 1963. 


SIDOINE KREBS PoRTAS was born on 03 Jul 1966 in Pascagoula, MS at Singing 
River Hospital. He married MARIE LOUISE GODLEWSK! on 05 Oct 19971 in Biloxi, MS 
at Nativity BVM Cathedral, daughter of Donald Joseph Godlewski and Anne Marie 
Field. She was born on 08 Mar 1967 in Valdosta, GA at Moody AFB. 


NANCY ELLEN PoRTAS was born on 25 Oct 1967 in Pascagoula, MS at Singing River 
Hospital. She died on 25 Oct 1967 in Pascagoula, MS at Singing River Hospital. 


141. JOAN EVELYN’? Kress (Roy Mitchell’?, Sidoine Eugene’’, Jerome Auguste”, Sidoine Eugene’, 
Joseph Simon® Jr., Joseph Simon’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, 
Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 09 Sep 1933 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
Co., MS at Lake Avenue home. She married JOHN CLARK GRIFFIN On 22 Dec 1955 in Pascagoula, 
MS at Our Lady of Victories Catholic Church. He was born on 25 Oct 1931 in East St Louis, IL. 


John Clark Griffin and Joan Evelyn Krebs had the following children: 


148. i. 
149. ii. 


JOHN CLARK" GRIFFIN JR Was born on 25 Dec 1956. He married KATHLEEN (7). 
PHILLIP MITCHELL GRIFFIN was born on 17 Feb 1959. He married BARBARA (7). 


MICHAEL Louis GRIFFIN was born on 17 Jun 1963. 


142. MALCOLM SIDOINE’? KREBS (Roy Mitchell’?, Sidoine Eugene’, Jerome Auguste”, Sidoine 
Eugene’, Joseph Simon® Jr., Joseph Simon’, Hugo Ernestus®, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* 
Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 04 Sep 1938 in 
Pascagoula, MS at the Jackson Co. Hospital. He married SANDRA JEAN SCHNEIDER on 04 Apr 1964 
in Pascagoula, MS at the 1st Presbyterian Church, daughter of Arthur Michael Schneider Jr and 
Edith Lued Zimmerman. She was born on 30 Jan 1940 in New Orleans, Orleans Parish, LA. 


Malcolm Sidoine Krebs and Sandra Jean Schneider had the following children: 


LAURA JEAN‘* KREBS was born on 19 Jun 1966 in Singing River Hospital, 
Pascagoula, MS. She married MICHAEL SOLOMON. 


143. Roy MITCHELL” Myers (Rita Joyce’? Krebs, Roy Mitchell’? Krebs, Sidoine Eugene”! Krebs, 
Jerome Auguste’? Krebs, Sidoine Eugene’ Krebs, Joseph Simon® Krebs Jr., Joseph Simon’ Krebs, 
Hugo Ernestus® Krebs, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? 
Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 05 Jul 1949 in Jackson Co. Hospital, Pascagoula, MS. He 
married MATINA BURKES On 09 May 1987 in ist Baptist Church, Pascagoula, MS. 
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i. | KATHERINE VICTORIA’ PORTAS was born on 13 Aug 1993 in Biloxi, MS at Biloxi 
Regional Medical Center. 


ii. | SUSANNA NICOLE PORTAS was born on 03 Jun 1995 in Biloxi, MS at Biloxi Regional 
Medical Center. 


JOHN CLARK” GRIFFIN JR (Joan Evelyn’? Krebs, Roy Mitchell’? Krebs, Sidoine Eugene” Krebs, 
Jerome Auguste”? Krebs, Sidoine Eugene? Krebs, Joseph Simon® Krebs Jr., Joseph Simon’ Krebs, 
Hugo Ernestus® Krebs, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? 
Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 25 Dec 1956. He married KATHLEEN (7). 


John Clark Griffin Jr and Kathleen (7) had the following child: 
i. | CHRISTOPHER’® GRIFFIN was born in 1992. 


PHILLIP MITCHELL‘? GRIFFIN (Joan Evelyn’? Krebs, Roy Mitchell’? Krebs, Sidoine Eugene” Krebs, 
Jerome Auguste”? Krebs, Sidoine Eugene? Krebs, Joseph Simon? Krebs Jr., Joseph Simon’ Krebs, 
Hugo Ernestus® Krebs, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, Johann? Winteren, Marie? 
Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 17 Feb 1959. He married BARBARA (7). 


Phillip Mitchell Griffin and Barbara (?) had the following children: 
i. | REBEKAH79 GRIFFIN. 


ii. STEVEN GRIFFIN. 
, , Generation 15 


JOSEPH RAYMOND’ DONNAWAY III (Joan Ellen’# Portas, Jessie Ellen*? Krebs, Roy Mitchell’? Krebs, 
Sidoine Eugene’ Krebs, Jerome Auguste’? Krebs, Sidoine Eugene? Krebs, Joseph Simon® Krebs 
Jr., Joseph Simon’ Krebs, Hugo Ernestus® Krebs, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, 
Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 19 Jul 1973 in Pascagoula, Jackson 
County, MS. He married HAU-YAN RuBy CHAN on 04 May 2002 in Starkville, MS at St Joseph 
Catholic Church, daughter of David Chan and Mimi ?. She was born on 14 Feb. 


Joseph Raymond Donnaway III and Hau-Yan Ruby Chan had the following children: 
i. RUTHIE ME! KEI7® DONNAWAY was born on 22 Jul 2006 in Vancouver, Clark, 
Washington, USA. 


li. | JAYSON JUN WING DONNAWAY was born on 21 Mar 2008. 


JONATHAN ROBERT’® DONNAWAY (Joan Ellen’ Portas, Jessie Ellen’? Krebs, Roy Mitchell’? Krebs, 
Sidoine Eugene’’ Krebs, Jerome Auguste’? Krebs, Sidoine Eugene’ Krebs, Joseph Simon® Krebs 
Jr., Joseph Simon’ Krebs, Hugo Ernestus® Krebs, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, 
Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 28 Jun 1976 in Lake Charles, LA. He 
married SHANNON JEAN SIMON on 22 Jan 2000 in Grapevine, TX at St Francis of Assisi Catholic 
Church, daughter of John Simon and Jeanne ?. She was born on 12 Sep 1976 in Chicago, IL?. 


Jonathan Robert Donnaway and Shannon Jean Simon had the following children: 
i. SIMON ROBERT’ DONNAWAY was born on 03 May 2002 in Plano, TX. 


ii. Lucy JEAN DONNAWAY was born on 20 May 2005 in Durango, La Plata County, CO. 


JESSICA ELLEN’ DONNAWAY (Joan Ellen’ Portas, Jessie Ellen’? Krebs, Roy Mitchell’? Krebs, 
Sidoine Eugene” Krebs, Jerome Auguste’? Krebs, Sidoine Eugene’ Krebs, Joseph Simon® Krebs 
Jr., Joseph Simon’ Krebs, Hugo Ernestus® Krebs, Anna Charitas® Fritsch, Catherina* Winteren, 
Johann? Winteren, Marie? Koch, Casper’ Koch) was born on 04 Aug 1983 in Stavanger, Norway. 
She married ADRIAN REID BRADLEY TILLERY on 31 Dec 2005 in Dallas, TX at St Thomas Aquinas 
Catholic Church. 


Adrian Reid Bradley Tillery and Jessica Ellen Donnaway had the following child: 
i. JOSEPHINE MAE ELLEN‘? TILLERY was born on 29 Dec 2010 in Durango, La Plata 
County, CO. 
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Pedigree Chart for 
Jessie Ellen Krebs 


Jerome Auguste Krebs 


b: 30 Sep 1852 in Krebsville, MS 
m: 22 Dec 1877 in Pascagoula, 


Jackson County, MS 
Snelie Suse eee d: 17 Feb 1917 in Pascagoula, 
b: 05 Nov 1878 in Krebsville, now Jackson County, MS 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS at 
the Old Spanish Fort 
m: 20 Nov 1900 in Pascagoula, MS 
at Our Lady of Victories Church 
d: 09 Jan 1951 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS 


tsobel Phillipa Villard Villard 


b: Abt. 1854 in Pensacola, 
Escambia County, FL 
d: 08 Sep 1894 in Pascagoula, 


Roy Mitchell Krebs 
Jackson County, MS 


b: 23 Oct 1905 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson Co., MS at Lake Avenue 
home 

m: 26 Dec 1927 in Pascagoula, MS 
at the Our Lady of Victories John Santiago Antoine Cirlot 
Parsonage : b: 18 Aug 1823 in New Orleans, 

d: 10 Oct 1973 in Grand Bay, AL at Orleans Parish, LA 

the Grand Bay Nursing Home m: 28 Sep 1865 in Mobile, Mobile 


Jessie Ellen Krebs 


b: 05 Nov 1931 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson Co., MS at home, 438 
Lake Ave 

m: 30 Dec 1951 in Pascagoula, MS 
at Our Lady of Victories Church 

d: 


Josephine LeonaCirlot) Leona Cirlot 

b: 07 Sep 1881 in Scranton, now 
Pascagoula, Jackson County, MS 
d: 27 Mar 1951 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS 


PhilipDunaway Dunaway 

b: 01 Jun 1875 in Beulah, 
Pensacola, FL 

m: 10 Feb 1905 in Gulfport, MS 


d: 28 Nov 1940 in Beulah, 
Pensacola, FL 


County, AL 
d: 13 Aug 1906 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS 


Louisa Frances LouisaFrances Stephens 


b: 21 Sep 1838 in Mobile, Mobile 
County, AL 
d: 20 Apr 1911 in Moss Point, MS 


Malcom C Dunaway 


b: 05 Apr 1835 in Beulah, 
Pensacola, FL 


fre 
d: 1906 in Beulah, Pensacola, FL 
Nicey-Jane Sefronia Cooley Sefronia Cooley 
b: 28 Jan 1850 


d: 03 Sep 1918 in Beulah, 


Page 1 


Jessie Ellen Dunaway 


b: 27 Feb 1909 in Stone Co., MS 
near Wiggins 

d: 25 Apr 1996 in Pascagoula, 
Jackson County, MS 


Sabre Isabelle Wilson 


b: 12 Apr 1879 in Jackson County, 
MS 
d: 20 Sep 1953 in Jackson County, 
Ms 


Pensacola, FL 


Seborn Wilson 


b: 19 Mar 1833 in Jackson County, 


m: 02 May 1863 in Jackson County, 
MS 
d: 27 Aug 1918 in Jackson County, 
MS 


NancyEllenGoff Ellen Goff 

b: 27 Aug 1844 in Jackson County, 
MS 

d: 22 Dec 1910 in Jackson County, 
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THE 


DIARY 


OF 


CHRISTIAN KOCH 
1831 — 1836 
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Our eighty-six year old Aunt Nettie cherished a withered little beech twig which is now 
one hundred and twenty years old. It belonged to her father, Christian Koch, who having been 
apprenticed to a sea captain to learn navigation was on a ship as a cabin boy. While the ship was 
still within sight of his beloved Denmark he jumped overboard, swam ashore, plucked a twig 
from a beech tree and swam back to the ship. All his life he carried that twig to remind him of 


his native land. 


When, in later years, he prospered on his Mississippi farm, he tried to make of his garden 
a miniature Denmark. Homesick Danes found refuge there, and a good many of them found 
brides as well for grandfather had many children. His descendants are scattered all over the 
United States. We hope they will enjoy this record of his life at sea. It was translated by his 
daughter-in-law, Lawrentze M. Koch. 


Thomasine Lutken — 1947 


Note — This little book, edited by our sister while recuperating from an operation, is dedicated to 


her memory. P. K. L. 


A copy of Christian Koch’s Diary was given to Else J. Martin in 1992 and has been 
copied again with the permission of Great Granddaughter Edith Koch Baxter, now deceased. 
Mrs. Baxter (1906-2005) was the wife of John Baxter (1901-1959) and they lived on Morris 
Street in Moss Point, Miss. 

The father of Edith Koch was Daniel Emile Koch, son of Christian and Annette Netto 
Koch. 

The Logtown Koch family home was destroyed/burned in 1962 when NASA cleared all 
the land for a buffer zone. 
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Photo 


“The home of Christian Koch, Logtown Pioneer was a tourist attraction until tt 
was razed by order of MTO, built in the 1830s, it isan old time double pen house 


; with wide hall through it. 


Logtown Pioneer 
In early 1836 Christian Koch was working on a lake boat out of Chicago. As he went 


about his work he kept thinking of the pleasant little village of Pearlington, on Pearl River and of 
a beautiful young lady 
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Christian Koch, leaving Denmark, going to sea ... 1831 


On May 23, 1831, I left the ship, “Betsy”, and went aboard the American brig, Thetis, 
commanded by Capt. Lorenzen, and hailing from Middleton, Conn. I agreed to work for my 
passage. We stayed in St. Croix some days, and sailed from there May 31“. As soon as we were 
out I felt the difference between the Danish and American vessels. I was very much impressed 
with the absence of cursing and scolding which is so common on Danish vessels. Still, here 
everything was carried on as well if not better. 


All went well the first six days out. But on the evening of the 6" of June heavy clouds 
rose in the Northeast, and it commenced blowing fresh, so we reefed our sails. The breeze grew 
stronger and stronger and took one reef after another, till, in the morning, we did not have out a 
rag. 


The storm raged, and there was a sea whose like I have never seen. The vessel was 
deeply laden with rum and molasses — we had seventy casks on deck. Toward noon the storm 
was at its worst. The ship was more under than above the water and it was a miracle no one was 
washed overboard. The seas kept growing, and the ship strained so we feared it would go to 
pieces, so the captain gave orders to cut the masts. 


The second mate ran with an ax and cut the mast so it broke off close to the deck. I was 
cutting one of the ropes, when the rest snapped like sewing thread. The mast jumped out of the 
track in its fall, smashed eight casks of rum, knocked a great hole in the deck, and then fell over 
the bulwarks. 


In the meantime the water poured through the hole, so we thought the ship would sink. 
We packed our bedclothes and whatever else we could find into the hole and succeeded in 
stopping the flow from coming in so fast. 


All this time the mast was hanging on the side, bumping against the ship and threatening 
to break all to pieces. It was almost impossible to work in the terrible sea and it took us an hour 
to get it cleared away. The bowsprit wa pulled off with the mast. 


Now we had to think of the pumps, but we found the water too high in the bulks, so we 
resolved to throw our deck load overboard to ease the ship. We knocked the bottoms out of the 
rum casks. As soon as the rum began to flow, the sailors lay down and lapped it up and in a very 
short time we had only one or two sober men. The Captain, who already had been half-drunk for 
sometime, stood helpless on the wheel deck and cried. 
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Two Irish passengers were aboard. One of them was so frightened he tried to jump 
overboard, se we simply shut both of them up in the cabin and got no help from them. 


A big wave crippled the helmsman. The rum sprayed around and blinded up. Our arms 
were so tired we could scarcely wield the axes. We were in a pretty serious plight. 


The second mate and I were the only sober ones left. We started throwing the casks 
overboard. We were about to heave one over, but it felt so heavy we looked inside. There curled 
up inside the cask, we found an old Swedish sailor, so drunk he could not stand. 


Toward evening the storm calmed and at night we had beautiful weather again. We 
pumped out the ship and found no leak. All the water was taken in from the hole in the deck. 


New York, Hellgate, Middleton, Connecticut ... 


In the morning we rigged up three small masts, so instead of a brig, we had a three- 
masted ship. We were fortunate to find a fair wind, and in five weeks we arrived at New York’s 


quarantine station (July 1831). 


As I could speak little English, and had lent nearly all my money to the sailors, I thought 
it best to go with the ship to Middleton, where the sailors were to be paid off, so I could get my 
money back. We got a steamboat to tow us past New York through Hellgate— It was beautiful 
between New York and Hellgate - many gardens and villas, and ships without end. When we got 
through there we sailed up Long Island Sound until we came to the mouth of the Connecticut 


River. 


Here our work began in earnest. The wind was against us, and we had no sails with 
which to tack, so we had to pull the ship up beside the bank of the river and wade in water up to 
our necks. When we could not wade for trees or when the water was too deep, we had to warp 
up. This had to be done for thirty miles before we arrived at the town, and although it was very 
beautiful up the river, I was so exhausted I could not enjoy it. 


However, I could not help noticing the immense quantities of fire-flies which flew among 
the trees and filled the whole woods with light. 


When we arrived at the town the sailors went ashore and got their pay, but they got drunk 
right away so I could not get back the money they had borrowed. I went out in a field and 
stretched out under a tree. (July 4, 1831) 
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It looked exactly like Denmark, with fenced fields, and the same kind of grain growing, 
but now I was far, far from the dear old home. I had no friends or even acquaintances and I felt 
so unhappy that — child as I was —I cried. When I had had my cry out I went back to town to 
find the other sailors. 


They were about to start for New York in a steamboat, and | had not yet got my money, I 
thought it best to go with them. I went back to the ship to get my clothes. I could not take 
everything at once, so first I carried my working clothes and then went back for my chest. But 
when I came back the steamboat had gone, taking part of my clothes with it! 


There I stood and I just did not know a soul! It happened to be the 4" of July, the day of 
the U. S. Declaration of Independence, a day that is highly celebrated in America. In Middleton, 
on several vessels in the river they were shooting fireworks, dancing and making merry. 


As I stood wondering how I could get something to eat, for I was very hungry, a man 
came and said he would give me a dollar to take him out to one of the vessels. Then | was glad, 
and I got the boat belonging to the brig, took him out and got my dollar. 


Then I went into the town to try to find somewhere to lodge, and the first person I met 
was an old Scotchman who said I could stay with him for two dollars a week. He took me to his 
home — quite an elegant house — where he introduced me to his family. I told him what had 
happened and that I did not know where to get work as there were very few vessels in the place. 
He told me not to worry as he would get me something to do and he would write to New York 
and get my clothes back. This he did in a very few days. Next morning he got me work with a 
brick mason, who hired me to hand bricks for one dollar per day. I worked there several days. 
Then I had different jobs. I helped dig a cellar for a druggist — I raked hay. If work gave me out, 
I went to the master of the brig, Mr. Alsop, and he always procured something for me — if 
nothing else, picking cherries. 


I lived with nice people and I was very comfortable. Just outside my window were two 
cherry trees and J could eat all I wanted, both the first and the last I have tasted in America. 
Sundays I spent in the woods. The others went to church and frowned at me for not going too, 
but I did not go, as I could not understand a word the preacher said. They were outwardly very 


religious. 


I wondered at the little difference between the people. Rich and poor were as one class, 
associating with one another in perfect equality. 


From Haddam to Old Point Comfort, Chesapeake Bay ... 
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I was well fixed, and I guess it would have been better for me if I had stayed, but the 
foolish restlessness got hold of me again. I was tired of the quiet life on land and needed to go to 
sea again. Mr. Alsop wanted me as a second mate on his brig and would employ me in the 
meantime, but no, I must see other places. So I took hire on the schooner Waccaman for sixteen 
dollars a month. It was sailing with stoves for Old Point Comfort, a fort on the Chesapeake Bay. 
First we had to go up the river to a place called Haddam to load the stoves. So I went aboard and 
we started the same day. It was beautiful going up the river, past mountains and valleys, grain 
fields and farm houses and many of the same trees we have in Denmark. 


Haddam itself is only a small village in the midst of woods, with several small ship yards. 
I went several times into the woods which resemble Danish woods, only here the birds have 
more brilliant plumage. I saw my first squirrels here, and tried to catch them, but they were too 


quick. 


When we were loaded, we went down the river and arrived without mishap at 
Chesapeake Bay. We anchored by a fort named “Risp Rasp” but we could not unload there so 
we Sailed to another fort right opposite, built on a point of sand, and more than a mile in 


circumference. 
North Hampton, Norfolk ... 


The country here in Virginia is very flat and sandy and mostly covered with pine woods. 
One Sunday I walked to a little town called North Hampton, where I saw a beautiful apple 
orchard. It was only July, but the apples were already ripe. I wanted some, so I thought I would 
steal a few. I succeeded in this but, as I started to go out, an old black woman came out of the 
house with two large dogs. She sicked them on me. I ran till I was about to burst but was lucky 
enough to get over the fence and out on the road before they got me. On the way back, I found a 
tree of wild cherries, but I could not eat any because the mosquitoes were about to eat me up. 


When we had unloaded we were to go to Norfolk for a load of stoves. But, as cholera 
was raging there, none of the crew would go except the mate and myself. So we had to take the 
vessel there alone, but was only five miles and the wind was good, so we got there all right. 


Norfolk is a little irregular, unhealthy town surrounded by a swamp and pine woods. The 
cholera killed a lot of people while we were there. I thought one time I had it myself. For five 
days I had such a diarrhea, I could hardly stand on my feet. 


From Norfolk runs a canal through the Great Dismal Swamp to North Carolina. One of 


the U. S. Arsenals is also there. We stayed there only one week, got a new crew and went back 
to Falmouth, Mass., the vessel’s home port. In about eight days we arrived at a little place called 
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Elizabeth Island, where we had to be in quarantine, as we came from the cholera region. We had 
a good time fishing and walking around on the little island. It was quite pretty. Masses of wild 
grapes were growing everywhere. Strange, it seems to me, that grapes can grow there — it is so 
much colder in the winter than at home. 


Falmouth, Massachusetts ... 


When we got out of quarantine, we sailed down to Falmouth. It is a very small place, and 
only a few vessels belong there. There are many apple and peach orchards. One day I wanted to 
taste an apple. I saw a boy shaking some down. I asked him to give me a couple but instead of 
answering, he set up a howl and ran away. I went in myself, picked up as many as I could carry 
and got out again without being molested. On my way back, I passed a pond with a terrible lot 
of turtles but as soon as I came near, they dived. 


When we had unloaded the captain left the vessel. The mate was in command. I did not 
like him, so I would not go with him. As there was no other vessel I could join at that place, I 
went as a passenger on a steamboat to New Bedford. 


New Bedford and P. Pickle .... 


I did not intend to go to sea again immediately, but when I went up into the town I came 
by a house where they were selling books at auction. I went in a bought a lot of pleasure books. 
One was named “P. Pickle”, and I liked so well that, instead of going to sea, I hired me a room 
so I could read all I wanted. I stayed there ten days and did nothing but read and pick 
blueberries. 


I had a good deal of money, and wished to be saving, so I knew no better than to put it in 
the bank there. So I put sixteen dollars in and the next time I came forty dollars. But I did not 
get a receipt and I have never been there since, so God knows if I shall ever see my money again. 


Baltimore ... 


In the meantime | had read my books and began to think of going again. First I thought 
of hiring myself to a whaling vessel, but as they usually are gone for three years, I thought that 
would be too long. Therefore, I hired out to the schooner, “The Three Sisters”, going to 
Baltimore, where we arrived after six days’ sailing. 


Baltimore is situated two hundred English miles up the Chesapeake on the river and is a 
large, handsome town. There are many splendid buildings, especially the U. S. Bank, in which 
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no stone weighs less than two tons, and Washington’s monument, with his figure on top in 
colossal size. There is a most beautiful view from there. 


There I got acquainted with an old ship’s captain, Stevens, who took me home to his 
family. I liked them very much, especially one of the daughters. I was quite in love with her. 
They were Catholics and came near making me one, too. I went to church with them every 
evening, dipped my finger in the holy water, and looked very pious at the priest bobbing about at 
the altar. 


One time I came near getting in trouble. It was St. Patrick’s Day, a great feast day, and I 
went with the folks to church. | saw they all had prayer-books except myself, so I took “P. 
Pickle”, which I happened to have in my Pocket, and looked in it. But I had hardly opened it 
before the captain’s old wife saw that is was not a prayer book. When we got home she gave me 
a severe lecture, especially when she found it was a novel. Such a book is, in their eyes, one of 
the greatest sins. Later I learned they were not so honest themselves, for a little tool I left there I 
never got back. Still I kept on visiting them whenever I was in Baltimore. 


Boston ... 


Boston is the prettiest town I have seen in America, but the surroundings are naked, as 
nearly all the forests are cut down. Here it was that the first battle of the Revolutionary War was 
fought. Later they raised a monument on Bunker Hill, which I saw when I was last in Boston. I 
also heard much talk about a beautiful public garden but when I saw it, I was much disappointed, 
as it was only a large lawn with a few trees. On the way back from Boston, we landed at New 
Bedford, where I put the money in the bank I have already mentioned. 


We becalmed one day in the Chesapeake and were ordered to scrape the masts. I refused 
to do it with my own knife, as that would ruin it. So the captain got mad and he scolded me. 
The more he scolded, the madder he got. At last he grabbed a hand spike and started for me. So 
I grabbed the cook’s ax and | told him if he dared come nearer, I would strike him in the head. 
He put down the hand spike and everything was all right again. 


I told him, though, that I would leave as soon as we got to Baltimore. So, when we 
arrived there, I asked him for my money. But he would not hear of my leaving and begged me to 
stay. But I was determined, so he had to pay me. I went to a lodging house, as I intended to 
remain there until after Christmas. 


Back to Baltimore ... 
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Americans do not keep Christmas nearly as holy as Sundays. I don’t believe they even 
had church. It is only a day when people have to get drunk. I went to the theatre that night and 
saw “Hamlet”, but it was played very poorly. But I saw a splendid museum of Natural History. 
Especially wonderful was the skeleton of a mammoth that had been found in Ohio. It was over 
twelve feet high. Its tusks stood out like an elephant’s and were about eight feet long. There 
were paintings and wax figures of all kinds — some very beautiful. 


I saw a menagerie, too, which I thought was fine. There were six lions — three in a cage, 
and their keepers would go in and play with them. There was a rhinoceros, too — probably the 
ugliest animal in the world. 


Almost every night while I was yet in town, I went to a Methodist Prayer Meeting, and 
truly, I believe they were all crazy. All wanted to talk and pray at the same time, and they made 
such a racket it seemed terrible to me. 


Hampton Roads... 


When I was tired of Baltimore, I shipped on the brig “North” going to New York. I went 
aboard before the rest of the crew. When they came they were so drunk that, to keep them on 
board, we had to pull out into the stream. Next morning, when we should sail, they all had 
delirium tremens because they had so suddenly stopped drinking. They were perfectly desperate. 
We had to stay there two days until they were well enough to work. 


We anchored a few days at Hampton Roads and went ashore to shoot birds. Among 
others, there were a great many cardinal birds, fiery red, and very beautiful. We saw men fishing 
with a net eight hundred feet long. They had to use many oxen to pull it ashore. There were also 
many nice oysters. In an hour’s time we could rake up a boat full. 


New York... 


We arrived in New York all right. It is the largest town in America. It is very irregular, 
but now they are straightening it in a strange manner — they just simply move whole buildings by 
steam. I have seen not more than four men move a two-story brick house ten feet back. The 
town is built on the island of Manhattan, and the entrances are strongly fortified. 


On the other side of the Sound, Brooklyn is situated, also a pretty large town. There are 
several pretty gardens, among others Castle Gardens, where I saw a balloon ascend. When it 
was about to go up, the basket, in which a man was riding, hit against a flag-pole and turned 
over. But the man hung on by his legs. To get free he had to get his knife out of his pocket to 
cut something loose, and in the meantime, he had to hang on by his teeth. The flagpole broke. 
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He managed to turn his basket and got into it and flew away. But he had to come down on the 
other side of the river for repairs. 


I went to the theatre in New York and saw “Virginia”. The had the most beautiful 
scenery. 


Around Cape Horn to Valparaiso Chili ... 


We came back all right to Baltimore and I felt like making a longer voyage so I hired out 
to the ship “Ann McKean” to go to Valparaiso. We sailed from Baltimore in the latter part of 
January. The whole voyage was made in monotonous sailing, broken only now and then by a 
storm or a school of fish. The fins of a shark could be seen now and then. The sight of another 
ship is quite and event after such a long voyage. There were lots of flying fish and it was 
beautiful to see a flock of them when the sun shone on them. I have often seen dolphins pursue 
flying fish and it is wonder how high they can jump after them. They almost always catch them, 
too. 

The first land we sighted after two months sail was Fire Island, 
north of Cape Horn. We steered so far south of the cape that we did 
~ not see it at all. We saw no more land until we arrived at Valparaiso. 


esr 
Fee 

“ela San 

Arona 


TY ARGENTINA We anchored a half mile from the town, as we could not get 
... the ship closer, and I did not get ashore. The town lies at the end of a 
& > bay ona very steep rocky hill, and looks ugly and irregular. Scarcely 
2 a tree is to be seen — nothing but rocks. The people look ragged and 
& anawe treacherous like all the Spanish and Portuguese I have seen. They 
7 °° have lovely oranges and grapes. One hears nothing but church bells 
ringing and they burn fireworks night and day outside the churches. 
"eaee? We loaded with copper, and sailed in three weeks. 


a aon prised http://www.prozzone.com/factbook/maps/ci-map.gif 


Back to Baltimore, three days ashore with money to spend ... 


We arrived in Baltimore after a rare, fine voyage — only south of the Horn it was cold and 
stormy. The day after we were paid off, three of us hired to the schooner “Robert”, starting on a 
trading trip to Colombia. We had just three days to be ashore and, as we had a good deal of 
money, we meant to have a good time and get rid of it. 


Hired a cab, to Ellicott Mills ... 


CABS - These anomalous vehicles, of which we Americans know so little by personal inspection, and so 
much through the accounts of the travelled, and the pages of the novelist, are about to be introduced 
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among us “as a regular thing.” In New-York they are already gaining ground, and going over it. The cab 
proper, as used in London, is an affair sui generis, and has very little affinity with any thing else in 
nature. It resembles, in some respect, the old-fashioned sedan chair, and carries two inside passengers, 
who sit vis a vis, with the coachman at top. The bottom nearly touches the pavement, and the entire 
vehicle has an outré appearance. Those in New/[-]]York at present, are of a bright chocolate color, and 
look very stylish. Their charge is twenty five cents for any distance under two miles. The cab- 
introduction will bring about among us a peculiar race of people — the cabmen. These creatures are not 
mentioned in Buffon, and Cuvier has entirely forgotten them. They bear a droll kind of resemblance to 
the human species — but their faces are all fashioned of brass, and they carry both their brains and their 
souls in their pockets. Text: Edgar Allan Poe, “Cabs,” Alexander's Weekly Messenger, vol. 4, no. 14, 


April 1, 1840, page 2, col. 5; http://www.eapoe.org/works/misc/cabsa.htm 


We lived fast, hired cabs, went to the theatre, etc. On the last day we made engagements 
with four girls, the landlord’s daughters, to make a trip to a little town called Ellicott Mills, about 
ten English miles from Baltimore. So we hired cabs and went. It was very pretty, especially the 
gardens, which were the most beautiful I have seen in America. We had a very fine dinner. 


Jonathan and George Ellicott, 
sons of founder Andrew, built 
large granite houses in the 
1780s. Cousin John's home is 
to the left. These landmarks 
remained in place until 
i P. recently. Jonathan's house 

: \ Tur was so badly damaged by the 
1972 flood that it was razed to the ground. Although George's house survived 
that flood, it was damaged in the 1975 flood and stood abandoned until 1987, 
when it was relocated across Frederick Road. The millrace is visible in front of the 


large stone homes. http://www.ellicottcity.net/ 


The wedding ... 


In the meantime, one of the fellows had had too much to drink, for, coming home, he 
proposed to one of the girls that they should be married that night. The rest of us thought it 
would be fine to go to a wedding, so we urged it on him all we could. 


I went after the license, which cost two dollars, and the other man went after the parson. 
While we were gone, the groom drank still more and could hardly stand up. But they were 
married while I stood and held him up. Then we bought some cakes and wine, got hold of a 
fiddler and danced merrily. 


Thomas was now so drunk we had to put him to bed. The next morning at six o’clock a 
message came for us to go aboard. We went up to get Tom, and found him still asleep. He could 
not recollect at all that he had been married. But nothing would do — he had to go, and he did not 
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get home until two years later. I have since met him in Baltimore, and he is living very happily 
with the wife he got without knowing it. 


We sailed away from the town, but anchored a few miles down the bay. We had got a 
taste of land now, and were not anxious to go to sea. Tom wanted to go home to his wife, so we 
determined we would steal away at night. But, as our boat was hoisted on deck, Tom, as soon as 
it got dark, was to swim over to another ship whose yawl was in the water and bring it to us. 
When he got there, he was discovered. The people called out to him and he had to give it up and 
swim back again. 


Back at sea, to Central America ... 


The next morning we went to sea. The weather was bad, and the provisions were not as 
good as they should have been, so we were all pretty cross. And, with it all, we had a great ass 
of a cook, who never could get the meals on time, so we had to lose a great deal of our sleep on 
his account. One day I waited two hours on him and I commenced scolding him about it. He 
quarreled back, and it ended in a fight. I got him behind a chicken coop and began to beat him 
but then the mate came running and struck me in the face with a piece of wood. Then the rest of 
the crew came up and held him. But now the captain came up and took the part of the mate, so 
we had quite a skirmish. We won the victory, and after that we made up and everything was all 
right. 


We sailed now between the Bahama Island, a few very low islands overgrown with 
bushes. After eight days we sailed in between Cuba, St. Domingo and Jamaica, very irregular, 
mountainous islands, but they look very beautiful. Everywhere they are overgrown with green 
trees. 


Nicaragua - 


We steered now towards the Bluefields river, as there lived a lot of Indians and Negroes 
with whom the captain meant to trade. At the same time, through an Indian who trade for him, 
he hoped to get a chance to unload his tobacco and rum, which the Spanish Government did not 
permit to be imported. 


Bluefields is Nicaragua’s chief Caribbean port. Exported are hardwood, seafood, shrimp and lobster. In 
the 16" and 17" century the Bluefields River was a rendezvous for English and Dutch buccaneers. 


On the morning of August 18 we saw Bluefields Bluff, but the wind was from the land 
and the current of the river so strong we could not enter. So we ran down the coast to St. John’s 
River, where there lived an Englishman by the name of Shepherd, with whom we later had 
trouble. 


Columbia - 
This man was like a king on the coast. The Indians were fond of him, the Spaniards were 


afraid of him. He kept two armed vessels which smuggled right before their noses, which shows 
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how weak the Columbian government is. He had almost all the trade to himself and, therefore, it 
was a thorn in his side that we came down there. 


The country is very flat, and is almost inundated during the rainy season. The vegetation 
is strong, and the trees grow out in the sea. Especially plentiful are the mangrove trees which 
grow everywhere in the water. These are curious trees, for one cannot tell where they begin or 
end, as the limbs take root and form new trees. 


When I landed here I saw my first alligators. They lay in the mud sunning themselves, 
but when we came near them in the boat they jumped into the water. They also lay quiet and 
floated on the river, and then you could not tell them from a big log. 


For a knife and a few biscuits, we bought a turtle from some Indians. It weighed 200 
pounds. It has at least a peck of yellow eggs that looked like hen eggs, but tasted pretty dry. It 
was ugly work to kill it — it was so slow to die. The head kept gaping over an hour after it was 
cut off. We treated the meat like beef, and it tasted a lot like beef, but you soon tire of it. Soon 
we were getting so many turtles, | felt like crying when I saw one brought aboard. And the meat, 
besides, gave us such diarrhea before we got used to it, that we were nearly dead. 


Here I saw the first Indians. They have the color of copper and are finely shaped, with 
long stiff hair. They were almost naked, with only a loin cloth, and looked very savage. They 
had their bows and arrows with them in the boat. The bow is made of tough black wood. The 
arrows are said to be poisoned. They also have a kind of spear which they use to catch fish. 
They have a line made fast to one end of it, and they can hit a fish deep under the water, which is 
very clear. 


Bocas del Toro - 


Shephard was not at home, so the captain could not see him. We went away the next 
morning. But when we came out it was so calm we had to warp the whole day to get away from 
the land. At last came the land wind, and we sailed down the coast until we arrived at Bocas del 
Toro, where a good many white folks live. 


It rained the whole time — still they said it was the dry season. God knows how it is in the 
wet season. Nobody can understand rain like that without seeing it. In a few moments boats are 
full, and it pours so one can scarcely breathe. That same evening we came in among the islands 
around Bocas del Toro and we anchored a few miles from the town. 


That night we had the most fearful thunderstorm I have ever seen. The next morning was 
calm, so we went ashore to look at the Indians. Most of them on this island are mixed with 
negroes. Their huts are made of palmettos on top of wooden poles. A few pots and pans are all 
their furniture. When they are not fishing or hunting, the men lie and swing in their hammocks 
all day long. The women do all the work in the house, and raise sweet potatoes and plantains. 
Fried plantain is a substitute for bread. When they are ripe, they taste very good raw. 
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Sweet potato is a running plant that looks like convolvulus and has the same kind of 
white flowers. Parrots and humming birds and other brilliant birds are there in great abundance. 
One especially beautiful bird is a white crane with red legs. Lemons and wild pineapples are 
plentiful. 


In the day, we sailed in among the islands and at night came into the town. There were a 
few wooden houses — the rest were Indian tents. Here we met the captain’s brother, who owned 
a schooner which he ran up and down the coast, selling wares brought from America. He bought 
some from us. 


The next day we sailed to a little place called North Bluefields, where he had a little 
house, and a Spaniard who traded for him. North Bluefields lies in a bay surrounded by high 
cliffs, so no other huts are in sight. 


As soon as we were anchored the captain’s brother took a horn and blew a blast. It a little 
while Indians in their canoes came flocking from all directions. In an hour there was a whole 
fleet along our sides. Now began our trade with the Indians. They brought turtle shells, pigs, 
chickens, parrots and monkeys on board. For these they got knives, beads mirrors and other little 
things, but especially tobacco and rum. He gave them the rum first, for when he got them drunk, 
he could cheat them better. 


But he succeeded too well this time, for they made such a racket that we had to get the 
guns loaded with blank cartridges to shoot them in the head if they did not behave themselves. 
But even this did not help, so we had to put down our weapons and begin to throw Indians 
overboard — women, children, whoever first came to hand. 


It was strange they did not try to fight. When we got a good many overboard, the rest 
quieted down, and we closed the trade with perfect contentment on both sides. This same 
performance was acted every time we came there. 


On the Mosquito Coast, further south, they were more sober. They also steal, like ravens, 
but in St. Blas you could leave everything open. 


Portobello - 


We hid all our tobacco and rum in a little hut in the woods, where it was almost 
impossible to find it, while we went to Portobello to get permission from the Spanish 
government to trade on the coast. We arrived there two days after. The harbor there is splendid. 
It is said to have been a blooming town, but now the fort and nearly all the best buildings are 
nothing but ruins. 


The streets are filthy — dead dogs and horses are lying the midst of them. If it were not 
for the untold masses of buzzards running around, looking like turkeys, it would be impossible to 
live there at all. 


Portobelo is a port city in Colén Province, Panama. It is located on the northern part of the Isthmus of 
Panama and has a deep natural harbor. Today Portobelo is a sleepy city with a population of fewer than 
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3,000. In 1980 the ruins of the Spanish colonial fortifications, along with nearby Fort San Lorenzo, were 
declared a UNESCO World Heritage Site. www.wikipedia.org 


But anyway, here are the most beautiful girls I have ever seen although they are a little 
brown. But their eyes and hair are splendid. It was Sunday, and they all had wreaths of flowers 
on their heads which looked beautiful on their black hair. 


On the men sat the ugliest, sneakiest faces one could wish to see. It is a town of the 
greatest immorality, like all Colombian towns. 


The ruins are a good place for lizards. I saw them there two or three feet long and the 
most beautiful colors when the sun shone on them. I have later eaten them and taste like 
chicken. They are called iguanas. 


Bluefields River, Nicaragua - 


After having received our permit we sailed out at night with the wind from shore. The 
whole day it blows from the sea and changes at night. We were going to the Bluefields River, 
where we were not able to land before. On the way we stopped at North Bluefield and put a lot 
of our tobacco and rum aboard. 


When we came to the river the sea wind was blowing hard, so we sailed in without any 
trouble. We anchored two miles from the town — as close as we could get, on account of shallow 
water. When we got there it rained and was so foggy we could not see the town at all. 


There was only one black boy on board who had been there before. So another man and I 
took him with us in a boat to show us the road to the town. We started after dinner intending to 
stay all night and come back the next morning. 


We rowed and rowed until we thought we must have gone more than two miles, but our 
guide assured us we were not near there yet. So we rowed on until it began to be dark, and then 
we know that we were lost. The mosquitoes and sand flies were about to eat us up. We were 
afraid to float down the river in the dark, as the strong current could easily run us against a 
sunken log and upset the boat. Neither did we dare make fast to a tree, on account of the many 
alligators we saw swimming around. In the woods the monkeys kept up a steady screaming 
chorus. We thought it was jaguars, of which there also were many. 


While we were holding council about the best thing to do, we came to a log standing up 
in the water. So we tied to it and made up our minds to stay there till morning. Sleep was not to 
be thought of. The rain was pouring down, and the mosquitoes were well able to keep us awake. 
And the monkeys screamed so they scared us nearly to death. 


We were all happy when dawn came. As soon as we could see we drifted down to the 
ship, where we arrived worn out and starved. When we had revived a little we had to set off 
again, but this time the captain went too, and we got to the town all right in the evening. Here 
the captain owned a house built of lumber, where his trader lived. We stayed there all night, and 
next morning went out to see the town. 
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We found out here that Shephard had advised the Mosquito King to ask toll from the 
American vessels which traded on the coast so we could not sell our wares as cheaply as his. 
Capt. Knapp was angry, and incautiously, in the peoples’ hearing, began to revile the king. “If 
he comes aboard my vessel,” the captain blustered, “J will take him to New Orleans and sell him 
as a slave. 


After lying there a few days we sailed over to two small islands to take on some 
provisions. They are a pair of beautiful, fertile islands. Several whites live there. One of them 
wanted to buy the black boy we had ashore with us. He bid three hundred dollars for him, and 
we should tell the captain he had run away from us. The boy stood and listened to this talk and 
howled like he was whipped. Of course the trade was not made, but Captain Knapp would not 
let him go ashore again with us alone. 


Mosquito Coast ... 


The Caribbean Mosquito Coast (or Miskito Coast) historically comprised an area along 
the eastern coast of present-day Nicaragua and Honduras, and part of the Western Caribbean 
Zone. It was named after the local Miskito Indians and long dominated by British interests. 

In the 1830’s and 40’s King Robert Charles Frederic appointed several small traders, notably 
William Hodgson, and brothers Peter and Samuel Shepherd as his agents to administer his 
claims to tribute and taxes from lands as far south as today’s Panama. 


When he had taken on all the hogs and poultry we needed we sailed down the Mosquito 
Coast again. We anchored in a place called Sandy Bay. We blew our horn, but nobody came. 
At last a single Indian came out in a canoe and told us that the king had found out what Knapp 
had said about him. He had forbidden them to trade with us, and had even threatened to set fire 
to the ship if he could get a chance. 


Now the captain thought it would be best to make the king friendly again, so he resolved 
to send him some presents. So we sailed to Cape Gracioso Dips, the nearest place to the home of 
the king. To be prepared for the worst, we loaded the only cannon we had, and a few old 
muskets, and so we ran in and cast anchor. The king lived fifteen or twenty miles up the little 
river Wang. Now came the questions who should go to him. The captain, being an old man, 
could not do without his mate, and I was the only who could write, so the commission was put 
on me. The captain hired six Indians and a long canoe to row me up the river. (Here, also, 
several pages are missing. He cut them out and burned them shortly before he died.) 


The next day we ran in to Chagresca. It looks about like Portobello, only not so 
dilapidated. Here there is more inland trade as a little river is navigable ten miles inland. 
Through that goes all the trade from Panama. Before, the trade went overland to Portobello. We 


went up there with our boat, as we had to bring some flour and soap for Panama. 


One always walks with his life in his hands, and has to be very careful not to offend the 
Spaniards. They do not mind to kill aman any more than a snake. They always have their long 
knives ready to stab you. 

St. San Blas Islands - 
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From Chagresca we sailed to St. Blas to get coconuts to bring home. St. Blas is a lot of 
small islands overgrown with coconut trees. Some Indians live there in the dry season, but in the 
rainy season they live in the country, where they also have dwellings. These Indians are very 
stubborn, and the Spaniards have never been able to conquer them. They permit no one to gather 
coconuts off their island. About a year before this they killed sixteen Spaniards who had come 
over to get nuts. Their skeletons are still lying bleaching on one of the islands. 


They are not so handsome as the Mosquito Indians, but are much more cleanly and 
honest — they never steal. They are very jealous of their wives. But the wives have a better time 
than the Mosquito wives. They do nothing but the cooking. The rest of the time they sit with a 
mirror in one hand and paint their faces red and yellow. I was among them a great deal the next 
time I came and J never saw them engaged in any religious ceremonies. 


O(ne of them, John Bull, seemed to be the leader. He would sit for long hours and speak 
with astonishing rapidity. The rest would listen very devoutly. One of them who could speak 
English, and the later went with us to American, told us it was only about the coconuts they 
should gather before we came back that he was speaking. 


They had no names other than the ones the sailors gave them. If you asked one his name 
he always answered ‘“‘Pennigoa Baica”, which means “Indian”. The one we brought home, who 
later was baptized in Baltimore, said he had no other name than Peter. 


We rowed up into the continent on a small river called “Luga” to get drinking water. 
Both sides were covered with plantain plantations. I never saw so many parrots and pepper 
birds. Here also were a great many doves with white heads and tails. When we got the water we 
commissioned John Bull to have ready for us a load of coconuts for the later part of September, 
when we would come for them. 


Next we went to a small wooded island named St. Andrews. A good many Englishmen 
lived there, but it belongs to Colombia. We stayed there one day, and then proceeded to Old 
Province, a larger island to the west. All kinds of tropical fruits grow wild there in great 
abundance. 


We went ashore to pick some, I climbed up a tree of alligator pears, but before I got any I 
discovered a large wasp’s nest. Before I could get down one stung me on the hand. It hurt so 
badly that, to keep from being stung again, I let myself fall out of the tree. Fortunately I was not 
hurt, but got up and ran as fast as I could, but one more stung me before I got clear of them. 


Mosquito Keys - 


After selling a great deal of different goods we went again to the Mosquito Coast. Here 
we bought some turtle shells. We wanted more, so we went out to some small islands called 
Mosquito Keys about ten miles from the coast. 


The Indians catch the turtles in this way; they lie in wait for them at night when they 
come on the sand to lay their eggs. Then turn them on their backs so they cannot get away. 
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They take only the outer shell, then let them go, as they cannot be eaten. In about three years the 
shell will grow again. 


There is not a tree on the island. They are so flat one cannot see them until one is right 
on them. We went ashore on one, and never have I seen so many sea birds. It was about 
impossible to set a foot down without stepping on a nest. It was impossible to throw a stone 
without hitting a bird. We broke some eggs, but they had young in them. We cleared off a place 
about six yards square, and went away. In a couple of hours we went back and gathered over 
two hundred newly laid eggs. 


We sailed up and down the coast for about a month. We went into North Bluefields to 
have some copper plates put on the ship before we went home. From Corn Island we bought 
thirty hogs that the Captain wanted to give to the Spaniards that traded for him, so he himself 
could get his hogs from there. They were put in a pen near the water, and every night an 
alligator came and took one of them. Fix the pan as we would, he would still gnaw through and 
take his pig. | think there were two alligators — one big and one little one. The little one came up 
too high on shore one day, and the Indians killed it. It was an ugly brute about eight feet long. 

Its teeth were an inch long and so far apart it could bite a rope in to. 


The big alligator was often a target for us, but even if we hit him it did not hurt his tough 
hide. We could get pretty near to him by imitation a pig’s squeal. Still a hog disappeared every 
night. Finally Capt. Knapp asked me to watch the next night and shoot it when it came up. 


I loaded an old musket with two balls, and sat in the door of the Spaniard’s house which 
was Close to the pig pen. I sat there a couple of hours and finally went to sleep. I was awakened 
by the squealing of the pigs, and saw the alligator about to dig itself in to get one. In my first 
scare I sprang into the house and slammed the door. When I ventured out it was gone, frightened 
by the noise of the door. I shot my gun off into the water, and brazenly told the next morning 
that I had killed it. I was almost ready to believe it myself, as we did not see it for four days, but 
on the fifth day it came back to my great humiliation. 


After the ship was repaired and we had taken on our ballast we left the rest of the load 
with the Spaniard so he could trade with it while Knapp was in America. Then we went to St. 
Blas for coconuts, and from there to Baltimore. 


John Bull, at St. Blas, had coconuts enough to load us. He had kept a very correct 
account by notching a stick for every 10 x 10. None of them can count further than ten. The 
Indians brought the nuts on board, so we had nothing to do but spend our time on shore for two 
days. We amused ourselves trying to shoot fish, but seldom hit any. 


There I tasked monkey meat, which is considered a great treat by the Indians. It was 
perfectly white and, when it was scalded and scraped like a pig, it looked exactly like a little 
child, but it tasted good. 
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I also saw two white Indians, a woman and child. They were milk white — white hair and 
eyelashes, and no color whatever in their cheeks. They were born white. In St. Croix I have also 
seen a white negro and several spotted ones, but sickness was the cause of their condition. 


I shot several parrots. They were here in amazing flocks, and they tasted fine. 
Into the Gulf of Mexico ... 


After five months on that coast we started from St. Blas in the middle of December. We 
intended to go south of Cuba to get the Gulf Stream with us. But when we reached it we had a 
north-easterly storm with a most fearful sea. We were driven far into the Gulf of Mexico. The 
vessel sprang a leak, so we resolved to put in at New Orleans instead of Baltimore. 


On the way we caught the largest shark I have ever seen, in a net which we let fall over it. 
It was so large we could not hoist him on board, so we cut off his tail and let him go. 


The third day the weather calmed a little, so the captain and the boys took all the parrots 
and monkeys, of which we had many, on deck so their cages could be cleaned. We were all 
standing in the stern eating breakfast, for down in the cabin we would not go, as the water was 
high in the ship. We had been on deck since the storm began. 


We thought the sea was calming, but we were sadly mistaken, for, as we stood merrily 
eating, a fearful sea came and threw the vessel over on one side so that everything on deck went 
overboard. We clung on, but, when the ship was righted, we saw the poor monkeys and parrots 
swimming around in their cages. 


Fortunately another sea did not come immediately or the ship would certainly have 
foundered. Prepared for the worst, we fastened an ax so we could, at a moment’s notice, chop 
the masts overboard. To ease the ship the topsail mast had to be taken down. It fell to my lot to 
do this, and never have I had a harder piece of work. It was almost impossible to hold fast, and, 
as I had my shirt sleeves rolled up, there was hardly any skin lift on my arms when I came down. 


Mississippi River - 
After the weather got better and we had patched the ship up a little we saw land one 
morning. We got a pilot on board and ran in and anchored by a little town lying at the mouth of 


the Mississippi. 


The country here is very flat. The river has many mouths, and is difficult to navigate. It 
changes its channel often. In the spring the bottom is only soft mud. 


The day after, a steamship came and towed us up to New Orleans in a day and a half 
against a five or six mile current. It is one hundred and seventy miles up the river. At the mouth 


of the river is about one and a half English miles and it keeps the same width up to St. Anthony’s 
Falls. 
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The first fifty or sixty miles are very low, and nothing but marsh, but higher up there are 
many sugar plantations protected against the water by levees. Here grow many oak and cypress 
trees covered by a peculiar long gray moss which is called “Spanish Beard”. It is used for 
mattresses instead of curly hair. It is often eight feet long and gives the trees a strange look. 


New Orleans - 


As soon as we reached New Orleans we went ashore, and I was paid off — about one 
hundred dollars. New Orleans is a very irregular town protected from the river by great levees. 
It lies in the middle of a great morass which is covered by cypress trees. It is five English miles 
from Lake Pontchartrain, and has about eight thousand inhabitants. 


In the summer it is very unhealthy to live here, and most of the rich move up the river. It 
is very expensive to live here. In this season the cholera was raging and they paid grave-diggers 
fourteen dollars a day. It is a very immoral town, and Sundays are very little respected. It was 
nothing strange, in the morning, to see murdered people lying in the streets. The inhabitants 
consist of all possible nationalities, though mostly French and Spanish. Here is also a French 
Theatre. 


As I intended to go home in the spring as soon as I earned a little more money, I stayed 
only two days in New Orleans. Then I went down to Lake Ponchartrain on a railroad to hire to 
the steamboat “Watchman” that was hunting a crew. 


Railroad to Lake Pontchartrain - 


That was the first time I rode on a railroad. The locomotive pulled twenty to thirty cars 
so fast you could scarcely see anything near by. They could go still faster, but, as the distance is 
only five and a half miles, they have to begin to stop before they are fairly started. It is very 
dangerous to ride on, as the least obstacle on the track will overturn the train. It is not seldom 
that someone gets hurt — as they go so fast. They have a piece of wood fastened in front to throw 
things off the track, but it does not always help. I saw the train once run over a cow which could 
not get off the track fast enough. The locomotive, being heavy, did not turn over, but all the cars, 
as they struck the cow, toppled over one by one, and two people killed. 


The whole road was running through cypress tress growing in the swamp. It was evening 
when | went out there, and such a serenade of frogs I have never heard. The bull-frog bellows as 
loud as an ox, and has often scared me when I walked along this road in the evenings. Later in 
the spring you can hear thousands of turtle doves cooing. They love to stay in the cypress trees. 


Steamboat Watchman — Mail to Mobile 


I had brought only four dollars with me. The rest I left in my trunk which stood in my 
lodging house. When I came to the lake I took hire right away on the “Watchman” which took 
the mail to Mobile. It should make the trip in two days, for which it received two hundred 
dollars. But, if it went aground, or was delayed in any way, it had to pay one hundred dollars 
fine. 
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It was a handsome boat — the first steamboat I was on. But, although I was getting 
twenty-five dollars a month, I soon got tired of it. It steered so badly in shoals that when on 
stood his two hours at the helm he could hardly move his arms when at last relieved. After 
having delivered the mail at Mobile we started back, but did not reach the railroad till the third 
day, so had to pay the hundred dollar fine. 


When I got there I received my pay and wanted to go up to New Orleans on the cars. But 
when I went to pay my fare, and put my hand in my pocket, my purse was gone. I had to give 
my watch as security, and later go and get it back. 


But a still greater pleasure awaited me. When I went to my lodging I found my trunk 
open and fifty dollars gone. The rest was not touched. My host said it must be Tom, whose 
wedding we made up in Baltimore, who had taken it, for no one else knew I had the money. 

Tom was working on a steamboat towing vessels up the river, and, as it happened to be in town, I 
went down to the captain and asked him if Tom had given him any money to take care of. He 
answered yes, and among it a fifty dollar bill. I told him now that Tom had taken it from me and 
asked him not to let Tom have it till I had spoken to him about it. I went to Tom, and he 
immediately confessed, and excused himself saying that as I had been away for three days, 
nobody knew where, he took it for granted somebody had murdered me, and thought he might as 
well have my money as let my host keep it. 


I did not want to get him in trouble, so I just asked him to go with me to the captain and 
him to pay me the fifty dollars. He did that, and the captain promised to pay me the next time he 
came to town, as he did not have the money with him. He owed Tom three dollars and he did 
not have it, so I offered to pay it and should then settle with me. He promised. To save Tom the 
humiliation of going to the boarding house, where everybody knew he had stolen, I paid his 
landlord and brought his clothes, and saw him hire on a ship directed to the Mediterranean. 


I did not see him until after a year’s time, when I often visited him in his home in 
Baltimore, but neither of us ever mentioned the money. I thought of course the money was sage, 
but when | again saw the captain and would have it he would not let it go without an order from 
Tom, which was impossible to get, as he had already gone. I entered suit against the captain, 
but, as I did not have time to stay in New Orleans to see it settled, I had to leave it with my 
landlord. He got the money all right, but after the lawyer had his fee, there was not much left for 
me. I was advised to see him, but was afraid I would lose still more. 


Pearlington ... 


I had now taken hire on a little schooner of about thirty tons which sailed on Lake 
Ponchartrain to Pearlington, where it belonged. The owner ran it himself but he was no sailor, so 
we two men of the crew were soon leaders. 


Pearlington lies about seventy English miles from New Orleans, eight miles up Pearl 
River which flows into Lake Borgne and is connected with Ponchartrain by a small sound. As 


far up the river as Pearlington the banks are low, without woods, and overgrown with tall grass 
or reeds ten to twelve feet high. Lots of deer and cattle live here. 
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In the spring fire is put to the grass and it is a very beautiful sight in the night to see the 
dry marsh burn. The vegetation is so strong that in a few days’ time it is again covered with 
young grass. Above the town the country is still very flat, but thickly grown with woods. 


Strange about this river are the so-called “bayous”, small streams with quiet waters which 
are connected with the river. They are no wider at the mouth than at the source; are often three 
or four miles long, and very deep. There are a great many of them, and it is a great pleasure to 
row up them and shoot squirrels. They run right up into the woods. In the spring when the water 
is high you can row around in the woods in many places. 


Pearlington is a small, insignificant town. The only trade is in wood and cotton with New 
Orleans. There is no church so there is service only twice a year when a Methodist preacher 
comes from another town and holds services for three or four days. The town is situated on the 
north side of the river in the midst of a large pine forest owned mostly by the government. 
Although everybody can cut as much wood as he likes, still it is pretty expensive. Marriages are 
always performed by the sheriff, who is the only officer in the place. The negro children are 
never christened, and there is a big fine for teaching one of them to read. Some of them preach 
to others, but it is always some terrible nonsense. 


After we arrived in Pearlington we lay there fourteen days before we began to take on 
wood. It was so cold nobody could remember so hard a winter. It froze for a whole week, so the 
sugar plantations suffered dreadfully. We had nothing to do. We slept on board at night and ate 
with the owner, for our cook had left us. 


I had bought a gun, and went hunting almost every day. Here is lots of game and you do 
not need to go far, especially if you have hounds with you. The owner had three, and, by feeding 
the other dogs from the town on board, we could get as many as we wanted by whistling for 
them. And they knew how to hunt. As soon as they started any game they would go running it 
till they got it up in a tree. Then they stood and barked, so we could soon find it. 


Strangely enough with the exception of the deer, all the game, even the foxes will jump 
into a tree when hunted. The rabbits, which are much smaller than ours (in Denmark) will jump 
for hollow trees. So you always bring an ax when hunting. to cut down the trees. The owner’s 
son and I went hunting one day, and we heard the dogs barking. When we got there we saw the 
tree was hollow, so we knew it was either a rabbit or an opossum hiding there. We had no ax, so 
Alfred went home to get one, while I stayed on watch, that it should not run away. When he 
came back we cut a hole in the tree, I put my arm in and got hold of the let of a rabbit. It was too 
big to pull through the hole, so both of us got a club so we could hit it when I let it go and it ran 
out by the root of the tree. Well, we were ready and I let go, but it went so fast both of us hit 
behind it and it got away. 


The opossum has to be hunted at night with torches made of pitch pine, which is so full 
of resin it burns like a candle. By the help of the light one can see them in the trees when the 


dogs have chased them up, and then shoot them or cut down the tree. When it has fallen down it 
does not move and you need just to let it twist its tail around your finger and you can carry it 
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where you will. I have since seen one with eight young on her back. They twist their tails 
around the mother, and spit like cats if anyone come near them. 


Here are also raccoons and a few bears and panthers, but I have never seen the two latter. 
The soil in the woods is very poor, but higher up the river there are some cotton plantations. At 
last we got our load of wood and sailed again to New Orleans. 


We had several Indians with us, who brought deer hides to town. They dressed in skin 
trousers and moccasins, and all had woolen blankets to wrap up in instead of shirts. The women 
and men dressed alike, only the women had long hair. They are not so handsome as the South 
American Indians, but look more intelligent and savage, but they never had any money until they 
sold their skins, so they left their guns as security. They all have guns except the children who 
had bows and arrows. 


We had no cook and Capt. Williams sent me up to New Orleans to get one. I could not 
find one, so I went on board an English ship and asked one of the boys if he would not like to go 
with us as cook for twelve dollars a month. He agreed at once, and that night I stole him and his 
clothes and got him on board. But I was nicely paid for persuading him, for he was the worst 
boy I have ever seen, and he nearly plagued the life out of us. 


When we got back to Pearlington Williams would not run the schooner himself any more, 
but got an Englishman named Bush to take charge of it. The first day he came on board he 
ordered us to warp the schooner up a bayou in the night. We were to load with wood, but the _ 
mosquitoes had begun to be bad, and stung us so badly we growled at him , but he only mad 7 
work harder than ever, so we were not at all pleased with him. 


At last he wanted us to work on Sunday, and that we flatly refused to do. He got mad and 
went to William and told him that we would have to quit, or he would. Williams came down to 
reason with us, but when we told him how it was, he let Bush go. He asked me, as I already 
knew the water pretty well, to take the schooner to New Orleans, and he would see about another 
skipper. 


We made the trip very fast, and when, we came back, nothing was said about another 
captain. We got a man to help us and I kept on running the schooner as long as I was there. But 
only last month were my wages raised to thirty dollars. 


One day Bill and I went down the river with a barge which we should load with wood 
and tow to New Orleans. We had to go about four miles down the river, leave the barge, and 
walk back through he woods. We started as soon as we had eaten breakfast, taking nothing with 
us but a small bottle of rum and a small pistol to shoot at the alligators. 


We meant to get back in the evening, but the current was so slow we did not get there till 
nearly sundown. We hurried to get back, as we did not like to go through the woods in the dark, 
and besides the mosquitoes were so bad at night they nearly ate us up. 
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We kept on going till almost dark, and then we knew we had gone wrong. Hearing a dog 
bark, we went toward the sound, and finally we did come to a house. When we got in nobody 
was there but some French people. We could not understand anything they said only that we 
must go back the way we came. 


We went back, but as soon as it got quite dark we lost the road, which was nothing but a 
trail, and now we knew not what to do or where to go. We stumbled on until we got out in a 
swamp. We were so tired we could hardly stand any more, and the mosquitoes had nearly ruined 
us. To give us a little peace from them we tried to make a fire by shooting the pistol. We tore 
our shirts into strips, raveled them out and put them in the pistol. We shot it out into the grass. 
But when we had to lie down and blow it into fire the mosquitoes stung us in the face so 
dreadfully we had to fight them with both hands, and the fire went out. We tried several times, 
but fire we did not get. Then we took a strong dram of rum, thinking we would go to sleep if we 
were half drunk, but it did not help any. 


Next morning at daylight we tried to find the road, but in vain. We were getting more 
hungry, and the hungrier we got the crosser we got, and each blamed the other for having lost the 
way, and at last we were about to fight. 


We saw now a drove of cattle and thought we might shoot one of the calves with a pistol. 
After chasing them for an hour we had to give it up, and were more lost then ever. We had to 
spend another terrible night in the woods, but the next day we found the road. We must have 
gone round and round most of the time, for when we found the road we got to town in a couple 
of hours. 


We got there in the evening, so hungry and tired, but still we could not eat much more 
than usual. Williams had been very uneasy about us and had sent some men to hunt us. They 
came in after us. The next day we went up the bayou to get wood. 


Bill and went hunting one day. The boy, in the meantime, took some fire ashore to cook 
dinner. When we came back the whole ground was afire. The boy ran around and howled like 
he was crazy, and we were pretty scared too, as the fire would soon reach ten or fifteen cords of 
wood that had just been cut. 


We tried to beat it out with pine branches, but as soon as we thought we had it out it 
would blaze up in another place, as it would smolder underneath and we could not see it. We 
saw at last that we could not save the wood, so we gave it up. The fire soon got hold of it and 
burned it, then went on to the dry marsh reeds, where it flew with such swiftness we could not 
have run from it. I think it must be burning yet. 


There is a fifty dollar fine to make a fire in the woods, except during the three spring 
months, so we tried to get the boy to run away, but he would not. Luckily for us, there was a 
quarrel between two men over the wood. One claimed it had been cut on his land, while the 
other said it was on government land. The fire finished the quarrel, and there was never any 
more said about it. We sailed several times to New Orleans without any happenings worthy of 
note. 
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It began to be spring. The trees were already green at the close of February. Mosquitoes 
and sand flies flourished, and the alligator’s came out of their winter sleep. Flocks of crane and 
other birds came, and everything took on new life. There was one kind of crane that was of 
immense size. They surely were five feet high. They are black and white, and the first time I 
saw them I took them for a flock of sheep. It was next to impossible to get near them to shoot; 
hence I have never seen one shot. 


The snakes also came forth in numberless masses. Where there was even the smallest 
pool of stagnant water you could see dozens of snakes basking in the sun. In the woods one had 
to be fearfully careful not to step on them. Most of them are poisonous. There are many 
rattlesnakes also, though I saw but one, and it was only three feet long and had only three rattles 
on its tail. With these rattles they make a small noise of warning, but not half so loud as I had 
imagined. One has to know the sound well not to mistake it for a grasshopper’s song, as it is 
very much like it. 


The black snake, which here grows as long as eight feet, will chase you if it is teased. 
But when you stand still it will stand too. Alligators are here in terrible flocks, but they are not 
so savage as in South America. I have never heard of them attacking a man, except one old man 
who stretched his mosquito net close to the bank of the river and went to sleep. I have often 
been swimming when I have seen them catch a pig or calf that had ventured too close. 


When you row up the bayous they are jumping on all sides of the logs where they lie 
sunning themselves. You can kill them best on land. In the water you can shoot them only in the 
back and the ball will not enter the scaly hide, even if you are quite close. When you come near 
one it will lie perfectly still only striking the tail from side to side. One has to be careful to keep 
out of the way of that tail. The tail tastes good when the animal is not too large or old. In the 
night the alligators bellow like oxen. They make the sound by striking the jaws together. 


We hunted deer in the reeds one day on a little peninsular running out in the river. They 
set fire to the reeds and drove the deer out to where we were standing. Four were shot, but I did 
not get any. But the next day I was fortunate enough to kill one while I was rowing up the bayou 
to get to the schooner. 


Everything went well now for a while, and was well pleased. Bill and I stayed on the 
schooner, but our helper changed sometimes. One time we got hold of one that came near 
getting me in trouble — he halfway persuaded me to help in making counterfeit dollars. I should 
procure what was needed, and he would give me half of what he made. He showed me some and 
I could not tell them from real. I went so far as to give him a dollar to buy copper, but 
fortunately I changed my mind. He told me afterwards he had run away from his home to make 
the counterfeits. I did not feel inclined to have him around any longer, but bade him leave the 
vessel, which he did when we got back. 


On the way home we had bad winds up the river, so we tied the schooner to the bank, as 
the water is deep close to land. Here I got into a quarrel with the boy I had persuaded to run 
away, and finally he got so impertinent I struck him. He got perfectly crazy and wanted to get to 
town right away to report me. To get there before us he jumped ashore and started to walk. But 
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we were on the opposite side from Pearlington, so he had to cross the river somehow. In the 
meantime we got a good wind and sailed up the river to town, where we heard that Henry had 
not yet arrived. I began to be afraid he was lost in the swamp, as I knew he had to go through it 
to come over. I kept on watching the banks, and toward night he came and signaled the 
schooner. I rowed after him in a most miserable condition. His face and hands were so swollen 
from mosquito bites I scarcely knew him. He was very humble, and begged me just to take him 
over, and he would never be saucy any more. 


Next time we went to New Orleans the harbor master came on board and spoke to me. 
As he could hear I was a foreigner he asked for my papers to prove | was a naturalized citizen, 
without which one cannot command a vessel, as I had none, he said it was his duty to seize the 
schooner, but he would let me run it back to Pearlington. He warned me not to come another 
time without my papers. When I got home of course, I told Williams and said it was best for him 
to get another captain, as | wanted to make a trip to Baltimore, where nearly all of my clothes 
were. He did not want to let me go, and said he would get my papers if only I would stay. But I 
wanted to look around the country, so I refused, but promised to come soon again. 


He paid me what he owed me, and I stayed with him another two weeks before I went 
away. I amused myself with hunting and fishing. One day Williams asked me to take some bees 
off. His son should help me. We had no sulphur, but we thought we could stun them by setting 
the hive over a hole in the ground and burning tarred rags. But the hive was so heavy we 
dropped it before we got to the hole. The bees flew out and stung Alfred, so he ran away and left 
me alone with them. | got them over the hole and set fire to the rags. It all went very fine 
without my getting a single sting. Alfred came back, and thought they must be stunned enough, 
so he lifted the hive. The bees flew out in swarms and nearly ruined us. We ran as hard as we 
could, but it was a long time before they left us. We waited till next morning when we got some 
sulphur and soon killed them, but when I took the first mouthful of honey I still got a sting on my 


tongue. 


After having stayed ashore for a fortnight I took leave of Mr. Williams. He was very 
kind to me, and I was sorry to leave him. I went to New Orleans in the beginning of July. I 
could not get a chance to go up the river at once, so I stayed there some days and used a 
shameful lot of money. The sticky season had already begun and the heat was about to kill me. 
Not a breeze moved. At noon it was difficult to breathe. I went around hunting shade like a dog, 
and drank every day about one dollar’s worth of lemonade. 


One evening I got into a gambling place where they were playing Roulette. I thought I 
would try my fortune, and in less than ten minutes had lost twenty dollars. Luckily I had no 
more money, or I guess I would have kept on playing. 


After four days I went aboard the steamer, “Scotland”, bound for Cincinnati and 
Louisville, about fifteen or seventeen hundred English miles up the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 
It cost only seven dollars in second cabin to either place. The country is cultivated on both sides 
with sugar plantations the first two hundred miles. All along are levees protecting the land. 
Higher up is nothing but woods, only interrupted once in a while by a single cornfield or a 
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woodcutter’s cabin, with many miles between. In the cornfields the larger trees are still standing 
dead, as they only kill them and let them stand until they fall themselves. 


Twice a day we had to land to take in wood. We burned about twenty or thirty cords in 
twenty-four hours. We were two hundred passengers in second cabins, and twenty to thirty in 
first. The heat was so fearful, and so many people were packed together that, after we had been 
out only three days, cholera broke out aboard. 


It was twelve very disagreeable days I had to spend on board. The passengers were 
mostly immigrant Germans and Irish and some Americans, who were the worst outlaws one 
could find anywhere. The sickness spread fast, and in twelve days I was on the vessel twenty- 
four died, mostly Germans. Most of the passengers had no more feeling than if it had been 
animals dying. When one was lying fighting death others would sit right by him playing cards 
and drinking. As soon as one was dead they stopped the ship, dug a shallow grave and threw 
him into it without a coffin, covered him barely with sand, and were off again. I do not think 
cholera is contagious for I often rubbed the men when they were taken with cramps. They 
suffered terribly and often screamed most awfully, but seldom it lasted more than half a day. An 
hour after the attack they were so changed one could hardly know them. Their eyes sank in their 
heads and their whole bodies shrank together. I rubbed their legs and arms with rum often, and I 
did not take it, so I do not think you can get it by contact. Very few recovered, and it was a long 
time before their strength came back. 


In ten days from New Orleans we arrived at the mouth of the Ohio, where we should go 
up to reach Louisville. The water in the Ohio is perfectly clear, while the Mississippi is muddy 
and thick, so one can see clear water on one side and muddy on the other over a half mile after 
the Ohio runs into the Mississippi. The scenery changes at once from the flat land as soon as one 
comes into the Ohio. The banks are high and mountainous with beautiful small valleys and 
creeks. It is more cultivated, also and there are more houses, and more towns. The water rises 
very high in the spring, but in the summer it is so low that only a small boat can navigate it. One 
can see the many river beds, which in the spring must be great rivers, now hardly have water 
enough to run a mill. 


I kept on till we landed at Smithfield, a little town at the mouth of the Cumberland River, 
where the ship had to be lightened to be able to go higher up the river. Here I went ashore and 
took hire in a steamboat which should go up the Tennessee River. As I came on board I saw two 
Irishmen whipping an American whom | liked very well. We had eaten at the same table on the 
voyage up. I started to help him, and began to knock on one of them. But they let the American 
go and grabbed me. Two Irish women came to help them. The women were the worst. One of 
them hit me on the head with an ax. The other burnt me on the arm with a flatiron. I guess they 
would have killed me if the captain and the pilots had not come to my rescue. I could hardly see 
for a whole week, and I thought maybe they would not have me at all on the steamer I looked so 
terrible. But when they heard it was the Irishers that had whipped me it was all right. 


It costs a great deal to run a steamship on the rivers. The steamer “Scotland”, of about 
two hundred tons, spent about one thousand and twenty dollars monthly. Now we went down 
the river again to get to the mouth of the Tennessee which runs sixty miles below the 
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Cumberland. The ship was loaded with salt for Carolsville, two hundred and fifty miles from the 
mouth. The country is pretty flat. It is pretty to sail up a river as narrow as this, and, as the 
steamer keeps close to the side to escape the current, the trees often scrape against it. 


About one hundred and fifty miles up one enters the state of Alabama, where the country 
on one side belongs to the Indians, so one never sees a house there. Often great flocks of 
squirrels swim across the river and sometimes deer and raccoons. We caught a deer, but it was 
all we could do to row as fast as it could swim. 


“When we arrived at Carolsville the captain wanted us to unload at night, but two of us 
would no do it, so we asked for our pay, which was three hundred dollars, and went ashore. We 
got lodgings and stayed there as long as our money lasted. In the meantime the water in the river 
fell so much we could not get down on a steamship. Our host advised us to stay with him and 
cut wood, which was the only work to be had in the place, or else go higher up the river to a 
place named Florentz, where we could get work on a keel boat — a kind of flat boat that runs 
where the steamers cannot. 


First we chose to cut wood, but when we tried it one day I found I was no good at it, so I 
took my gun on my shoulder, with a small satchel which I borrowed from the other man, left my 
clothes in Carolsville, and set out. The other man, who several times had taken the same trip, 
advised me what to do. I should keep to the river as much as possible and notice which way the 
current ran. | took some salt, and bread enough to last a few days. He showed me how | could 
broil on a stick what game I shot, and how to make fire with the gun. 


So I started. As long as I could follow the road I was all right, but when it stopped | 
began to wish I had not started. Still, I kept on. The country began to be very hilly with 
beautiful woods, mostly walnut, oak and beech. There were a great many squirrels and doves. 
Of the latter I shot four. In the evening I made camp at a little creek, gathered some dry twigs 
and made a fire. Then I picked my birds and roasted them, and with a little salt, they were 
excellent. Although I knew there were no wild beasts which would attack a human being I was 
pretty scared. To protect myself I kept such a roaring fire I was nearly roasted, and of course 
slept very little. 


But, as I heard and saw nothing, I had more courage the next night, and slept fine. At last 
I slept too well, for my fire would go out and I would wake up freezing. I walked some twelve 
or fourteen days. I only walked slowly, and often went out of my way to shoot. Here I saw my 
first wild turkeys, two old ones with twelve or fifteen half-grown ones walking over a clearing. | 
did not know them at first. They were black and much prettier than the tame ones. I crept as 
near as possible and shot after the old ones. I thought if I could get him I could run down the 
young ones. I did not get the old one, and when I shot, all the young ones flew away. Only one 
lit in a tree not far away. I went in under and shot it to my great joy. They are less dry than the 
tame turkey. I saw several deer, but, as I had enough to eat, I would no-kill any. I saw only three 
houses, and one was empty. But at the others they were very hospitable. I ate with them and 
they would take no pay, and even gave me a loaf of bread when I left. They live a very lonely 
life, raise everything they eat. Only a couple of times a year they drive a load of corn to 
Waterloo, a little town by the river. 
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After twelve to fourteen days wandering I arrived at Florentz, where I immediately took 
hire on a keel boat for one dollar per day and board. It went up the river about twenty miles for a 
load of cotton, and then down to Waterloo. We were twenty men who poled it up the river by 
setting the pole against the shoulder and walking on the thin boards along the side of the boat. It 
hurt the shoulder, and, as I was not used to it, my pole would slip and I would fall head first 
overboard. The current was so swift that the only way to get back on board was to swim ashore, 
run a piece above the boat and then drift down to it. 


When we got loaded all the men left the boat except two men and myself who should let 
the boat drift down to Waterloo. We took no provisions, as they thought we might be there by 
morning, although it was over forty miles. Two of us went to sleep, and the third, who should 
have watched, did the same. When we awoke we were hard aground on an island in the river. 
We tried all sorts of tricks to get off, but the current was so strong we could only wade out knee 
deep or the water would throw us down. 


In the meantime we were well into the day, and we began to get very hungry. There was 
nothing to do but for one of us to go down to Waterloo for help. We had no boat, so we took one 
of the hatch covers and put it in the water. I sat down on this shaky raft and, by the help of a 
pole, I reached Waterloo in the evening. It was twenty miles and the current was so swift I was 
only three hours on the trip. I got help, and that night we brought the boat down. 


I had had enough of the keel boat, and as there was a steamboat in Waterloo, I took hire 
in it and went down the mouth of the river where Paducah is situated. Here I left it as I did not 
want to go up the Tennessee again. Here I met the man whom I left in Carolsville. As there was 
no steamboat which needed men we bought a little canoe to take us to the mouth of the Ohio, 
where we were sure to find ships. The mouth was about sixty miles from Paducah. My clothes, 
that I had left in Carolsville, we put in the bottom of the canoe. We started, each with a gun, but 
no provisions. 


Here the current was slow, so we made not much progress. To protect us from the sun 
we made an awning of blankets and let the boat drift. Toward evening we went ashore and shot 
squirrels and parrots enough to do us the next day. After supper we lay down and went to sleep. 
There is only one kind of parrot in North America, much prettier than the common ones. They 
are yellow, green and red, with long tails. It is a strange sight to see the immense lot of wood 
and trees lying on the banks, driven there by the rise of the water. Often logs are caught in the 
tops of trees, and if you did not know how high the flood could rise you would wonder how they 
ever got there. 


We drifted down the stream for three days, and, as we thought we would reach the mouth 
on the fourth night, we lay down to sleep and let the canoe drift. When dawn came I woke, and 
noticed that we were drifting very fast by a log in the river. I woke Jim and when we could see 
where we were we noticed that we had passed the mouth and were out in the Mississippi where 
the current is very strong. Fortunately we did not hit a log, or the canoe would have turned over 
and I would have lost all my clothes, and likely, myself, too. We hurriedly paddled in toward 
shore, and it took us all day to get back to the Ohio. 
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We found no steamboat, but were afraid to go into the woods to shoot anything, lest one 
might come and go again. We were terribly hungry. Together we had only twelve cents, for 
which we bought a large melon which lasted us till the next day. In the night the steamer “Jack 
Downing” came, and both of us were hired to go to Pittsburg, which is situated at the beginning 
of the Ohio where the Allegheny and another river meet. On the way we visited Cincinnati and 
Louisville, which I later shall tell more about. 


In Pittsburg | took hire in a small steamboat which sailed up the Allegheny to where a 
canal goes into Lake Erie. Here I paid a dollar for my passage on a canal boat, which is pulled 
by horses, and if | remember correctly has to go through nine locks. It must be extremely 
expensive to dig such a canal, and still it was a private party who had it made. 


Lake Erie looks like the ocean. It is two hundred miles broad, and the sea can get very 
rough. In Buffalo are many schooners and other vessels, but navigation is very dangerous on 
account of many reefs and sand bars. There is a large light-house in Buffalo. When I got ashore 
I again shouldered my gun and started out to walk to the famous Niagara Falls. Between Buffalo 
and Niagara it is well settled, so I could find nothing to shoot, but just had to buy what I ate. I 
did not have to much money, and, to save I slept in the woods at night, which was very 
comfortable as it was the month of August. 


The country is very beautiful, hilly with thick woods. Most plants belonging in Denmark 
are also growing here. When I camped at night the second day I could already hear the roar of 
the waterfall, and it lulled me to sleep. It was only about twelve miles to the falls. It can be 
heard in Buffalo when the wind is right — a distance of forty miles. I came to the waterfall in the 
evening and I have never seen, or expect to see, such a sight. I cannot describe my feelings — 
only I felt myself so utterly insignificant. 


An immense mass of water comes tumbling down — all the superfluous water from the 
Great Lakes, which stretch about two thousand miles to the northwest, comes through here. The 
fall itself is half a mile wide and plunges perpendicularly one hundred and seventy feet. Close 
above the fall it is divided by a small island in the middle of the river but the water gathers again 
before it falls over the brink and forms a bow by the immense force behind it. So that one who 
had courage enough could go under the falls itself. But that is very dangerous, for the mist 
makes it hard to see and the rocks are very uneven. Here is a little town, mostly inns, as there are 
so many tourists. Right under the falls the water gets perfectly quiet again, although it has to fall 
more than one hundred feet in two miles or so on a slant. 


In the evening I saw it from above; next morning from below. What amazed me, and I 
would not have believed it if I had not talked with a man who saw it, aman named Sam Patch 
sprang down the fall without getting hurt. He travelled around and made money by jumping 
over the greatest waterfalls of America. Finally he killed himself jumping. As a proof of the 
power of Niagara, I will tell a story I heard about it. Two Englishmen (officers) got permission 
to send three condemned workmen over the fall. Two went around on the island, but the third 
went over. Although a reward of twenty dollars was offered to anyone who could find a piece of 
him, none was ever found. The river Niagara which makes the falls runs twelve English miles 
from Lake Erie, and eighteen miles from the fall to Lake Ontario. 
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I stayed there one day, then went to Pittsburgh, where I took hire on the steamboat 
“Argus”, bound for St. Louis. In three days we ran out into the muddy Mississippi and went up 
the river. The banks are much higher here than they were lower down and more thickly settled. 
On the east side of the river are immense lead mines which furnish all America with lead. 
Anyone has permission to dig for the lead, and any vein he finds is his. I knew a man who found 
a vein and then sold it at once for three thousand dollars. I watched them make shot. The 
smelters are wooden houses built on the edge of a high cliff. It did not look safe to me. At the 
bottom is a cistern to receive the shot, which falling from the long distance, are made round. 


St. Louis lies sixty miles below where the Missouri River falls into the Mississippi, but 
still the muddy water of the Mississippi is not mixed with the clear water of the Missouri. St. 
Louis is a pretty big city and growing fast. Here we loaded with clothing and eatables at the 
expense of the government, to take up the rivers to St. Peters, where there is a fort with three 
hundred men to keep the Indians down. 


The farther up the river you go the fewer houses you see, and at last none. Here it is 
beautiful. I have never seen such landscapes. Especially the color play of the trees was 
wonderful, for, though it was on September, it was quite cold, and the trees were dressed in their 
high colors, which makes Autumn in America so wonderful and beautiful. So far we had seen 
only woods with cultivated ground in between, but as we went higher up we saw immense, so 
called, prairies with high grass and flowers but not one tree. Sailing by one could see much wild 
game. We sometimes killed an elk, a kind of big deer almost as large as a horse and with 
immense antlers, so large I could not reach between the tips. 


The Americans have here two forts, Bock and St. Peters. The first is built of wood, but 
the second is a strong stone fort. As we came higher up nobody lived there, and we had to stop 
every day and cut our wood. One day we landed, and I sprang ashore to make the ship fast and 
came within an inch of stepping on a rattlesnake. I have never been so frightened of anything, 
and near forgetting to run away. The captain got his gun an shot it. It was the largest I have ever 
seen — six feet long, and had sever rings on the tail. 


Ten days after leaving St. Louis we passed through Pipin Lake. The river runs through it. 
It is full of small islands. Swans, pelicans, and other water birds are here in great swarms. On 
the tenth day we landed at the fort. It lied at the mouth of St. Peters River. Steamships can go 
not further up, as eight miles higher up is the Waterfall, St. Anthony. Here live a lot of Indians, a 
tribe of the best looking ones I have seen in North America. In exchange for “Fire water” one 
can buy nearly all they have. The women can work beautiful things with porcupine quills and 
bird feathers — moccasins, head dresses and smoking pipes. Between the two forts I was shown a 
high rock where nearly a whole tribe of Indians had jumped off to their death rather than fall into 
enemy hands. 


St. Peters fort is built up on a high hill, of a whitish stone, and looks very imposing. 
Several families live around the fort, mostly French. The country is mostly prairies with high 


grass and flowers, only here and there dotted with small groves of oak and poplar. The climate is 
very cold. Corn cannot grow here, and the few wheat and oat fields the thousands of birds made 
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away with, so I think there was not much of a harvest. Wild rice grows in abundance along the 
banks of the river. 


Two days after our arrival I went out one morning early to see St. Anthony waterfall. 
The road there is very ectainoal full of small hills with lots of flowers, and sometime small 
WH woods. | think I have never seen a more beautiful 
_ landscape. When you begin to see the water fall, which is 
three or four miles before you get there, it looks much 
larger than it is. When you see it from below it only falls 
~ right down about thirty feet. In the middle of the fall is a 
| little island overgrown with pine trees. At the edge there 
> isa big rock about one hundred yards long and five or six 
yards higher. Nearby, under a fall is another island bigger 
than the other, and covered with oak trees in which are 
many eagles’ nests. It gives a fine effect to the scene to 
see the eagles flying over the falls. 


Photographic reproduction of an original painting of Falls of St. Anthony, Upper Mississippi, circa 1847, by Henry 
Lewis (1819-1904) oil on canvas in Thyssen-Bornemisza Museum in Madrid; wikipedia.org 


Four Danish miles below St. 
Anthony’s falls runs a little river which 
falls into the Mississippi and also forms a 
waterfall sixty feet high. It springs out with 
such power that I walked under it without 
even being sprinkled. The Mississippi river 
goes one thousand miles above St. 
Anthony’s falls up to the lake where it has 
its source. Below it are two thousand 
miles, so the river is at least three thousand Pi 
miles long!. After four days we sailed ial 
down the river again, but the water had _ NA 
fallen so low that we often went aground, 
and made very little headway. At the first rapids, where the river falls thirty feet in about four 
English miles, we had to take everything out of the ship that could be moved, and all the crew 
except the captain and pilot had to go ashore to lighten the ship. It went over, but not without 
scraping several holes in the bottom, but we got them stopped so we could proceed. They rented 
a keel-boat to bring the other things down, and we went on. 


' The Mississippi River rises in northern Minnesota and slowly meanders southwards for 2,530 miles (4,070 km) to the 
Mississippi River Delta at the Gulf of Mexico. 
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When we came down to the Bock fort we got the famous Indian 
Chief, Black Hawk’, on board, to go down with us to St. Louis. He was 
a chief who for a long time made war with the Americans, but at last was 
caught by a traitor and sent as prisoner to Washington. After a while 
they granted him freedom. He lives now on a plantation near the fort 
and has nothing more to do with war. The steamship, Warrior, that I 
later sailed in, was in the war with him. It was sent up the river to fight 
him, and the pilot house has yet something over three hundred bullet 
holes in it, as the Indians shot mostly at the pilot. Black Hawk was a 
well-built man with an intelligent, handsome face. He could not speak 
English, but had his own interpreter. His clothes had much likeness to 
the whites but still were Indian. 


Copy of painting of Sauk Chief Makataimeshekiakiah, or Black Hawk, 1837, by Charles Bird King (1785-1862); Source: 
McKenney, Thomas Loraine and James Hall. History of the Indian Tribes of North America, with Biographical Sketches and 
Anecdotes, of the Principal Chiefs. Philadelphia: J. T. Bowen, 1848-1850. www.wikipedia.org 


When we came down to St. Louis I took hire in the steamer “Warrior”, which was going 
up the Missouri River with the American Fur Company’ hunters. This company usually sends a 
steamer twice a year up as far as it can go to the Yellowstone River twenty two hundred miles 
above St. Louis. It carries these hunters, mostly Frenchmen, who hire themselves for three years, 
and for that length of time have to stay up above. I had a mind to go as hunter, but then I found 
out they went through many hardships — poor food, nothing but what game they could kill and 
that without salt, so I thought better let well enough alone and just go to see the country. 


It is very fertile and cultivated about eight hundred miles from the mouth. Sailing is very 
dangerous on account of the many sunken logs which are fast anchored to the bottom, reaching 
above water with the loose ends, sometimes below, so one cannot sail at night at all. The water 
is muddy — still I have never tasted better water. At first we could buy wood, but higher up we 
had to get out and cut it ourselves. But the work was easy, and besides the ship’s crew there 


were eighty hunters. 


The higher up we went the larger grew the prairies. Some were twenty miles long 
without bush, tree or hill. Some were covered with grass four to eight feet high; others had only 
a few inches, but there the ground was almost stone hard and had no loose mould like the hills. 


? Black Hawk died in 1838 in what is now southeastern lowa. He left behind an enduring legacy through many eponyms and 
other tributes. Black Hawk (1767-Oct. 3 1838) was a leader and warrior of the Sauk American Indian tribe in what is now the 
United States. He was not one of the Sauk’s hereditary civil chiefs. His status came from leading war parties as a young man, 
and from his leadership of a band of Sauk’s during the Black Hawk War of 1832. During the War of 1812, Black Hawk fought on 
the side of the British. Later he led a band of Sauk and Fox warriors, known as the British Band, against European-American 
settlers in Illinois and present-day Wisconsin in the 1832 Black Hawk War. After the war, he was captured and taken to the 
eastern U. S. where he and other leaders toured several cities. www.wikipedia.org 


° The American Fur Company was chartered by John Jacob Astor in 1808 to compete with the great fur-trading companies in 
Canada — The North West Co. and the Hudson Bay Co. The War of 1812 destroyed the company and in 1817 after an act of 
Congress excluded foreign traders from U. S. territory, the American Fur Co. commanded the trade in the Lakes region. Astor 
withdrew from the Company in 1834. The American Fur Co. strongly influenced the history of the frontier, preparing the way 
for permanent settlements, Great Lakes commercial fishing, steamboat transportation and trade in lead. www.infoplease.com 
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These prairies are literally covered with buffalo as far as the eye could reach, several thousands. 
They are generally shot from a horse, so we had on board for the purpose two horses belonging 
to the fur company. 


In the evening when we had tied up, which was always done at the edge of the prairie 
where there were woods, one or two went hunting to kill what we needed for next day. The one 
who had the horse had a short gun loaded with bullets. He rode full gallop toward the buffalos. 
As soon as they saw him they gathered together, stood a moment still, looking at him, and then 
were off as hard as they could go. But the horse was swifter and it was not long before the 
hunter was near enough to shoot. The horse is trained so that when the shot falls he will run to 
see the horse he would charge him; else he continues to run straight ahead until he falls. Then he 
is skinned, and the hump and hams cut off. The rest is left for the wolves, who make short work 
of it. I have gone there an hour after a buffalo was killed, and every bit of the meat was gone. 
These wolves are not very large and are much afraid of men. They how! most awfully, and, 
together with the buffalos, they make such a racket at night it is impossible to sleep until you get 
used to it. The first time I heard them was an evening I jumped ashore to make the ship fast. I 
got so frightened by the noise I dropped everything and jumped back on board again. By this 
time the ship had drifted down the river a long way. 


It got colder and colder every day, and we had ice overnight. At last, after sailing six 
weeks, we arrived almost at the Yellowstone River. The country here is very rocky with great 
massive mountains as far as one can see. Two miles below the river at a small factory the ship 
went aground, so all the hunters went ashore. We tried our best to get loose and go up, as we 
should load with the hides of buffalos and beavers. We did get over the first sand bank, but in 
the meanwhile the water fell so much that it was impossible to go down again. As there was no 
chance of the water rising until Spring it was resolved to leave eight men with the ship, and the 
rest, ten in all, were to go back to St. Louis in the boat. 


I wanted to stay with the ship until Spring, but, as I was one of the best rowers, I was not 
allowed to. We put in a lot of grub and much ammunition and started to row the twenty-two 
hundred miles in an open boat. We rowed slowly, but the current ran six or seven miles, so we 
got along pretty swiftly. Every night we tied up at the bank and made a big camp fire to sleep 
by, as it was very cold. We shot all the game we needed, mostly wild turkeys. We could not get 
near enough to the buffalos. Only two were shot on the voyage, both by the captain, who was a 
remarkably good shot. We saw several bears, but we got only two of them. One of them I shot 
one evening after we had landed. It sat in a tree, and I came up close to it before I shot. The 
other was shot in a hollow tree. We could see by the udder that it must have little ones, so we cut 
down the tree and found one a little bigger than a cat. We had nothing for it to eat except it 
mother, but she seemed to taste pretty good. In a short time it got tame, and was so playful as a 
cat. We saw many Indian teepees which they move wherever they go. They are nothing but 
some staves stuck in the ground, tied together at the tip, and then covered by buffalo or deed 
hides. It looks like a sugar loaf and is called a wigwam. The door is so small you can scarcely 
crawl into it. Inside there is nothing but some skins and hollow gourds. The ones who live high 
up the river have no guns, but use bows and arrows. Mostly Blackfeet Indians live up above and 
they are great enemies to the Whites. Their burial place is staves set down like their huts, but 
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without the robes. Inside is a platform where the corpse is laid wrapped in fur skins. I have 
never seen them near their towns. Other places they bury their dead in the ground. 


At the mouth of the Osage River where we were camped one night we saw abeaverdam, 
but the beavers were all gone. Their houses looked like sugar loaves. They are built very neatly - 
and securely, as smooth as the nicest wall. The dam was almost torn down. There was hardly 
enough left to show what hard work it must have been for these small animals. 


St. Louis, Missouri ... ‘ Ae 
At last we arrived in St. Louis, having made the twenty-two hundred miles in forty-two 

days. It seems unreasonably fast, but the current ran over six miles and sometimes faster, so it 

was not so strange. As soon as we got there I was paid off. I resolved to go up the Ohio River to 

Pittsburg, and then by land to Baltimore to get my clothes, and then to New Orleans. I stayed 

one week in the town, then took hire with the steamer “Messenger” which was to go to 

Cincinnati. Just before I went aboard I had been to a smith to get two pistols he had fixed for 

me. I met a man I knew going to the ship, and for fun aimed one at him. While I stood thus, one . .. 

came up back of me and grabbed the pistol. I turned and saw it was the sheriff, who very hardly ~~~ 

commanded me to give him the other one, too. I did not feel inclined to give it up, and, ashe put {1 

out his hand to take it from me, I hit him in the head with it so he fell on the street. I threw the 

pistol down and ran like furies were behind me down to the ship which was just about to sail. I 

jumped aboard, and have never been there since. 


The Ohio River ... 


On the way we touched Louisville where we went through the canal, which is two miles 
long and has four locks, as the water falls in that distance two hundred feet. The canal is seldom 
used to go down the river, as ships can go down with the current. Between Louisville and 
Cincinnati we went by a so-called pigeon roost, a place where wild pigeons come every night by 
thousands. In the day time you don’t see a pigeon, only maybe one that is hurt in some way, but 
in the evening they come in flocks. They darken the air, and make a noise equal to Niagara 
Falls. They are smaller than our pigeons, but have very long tails. 


Cincinnati is a very beautiful town. A lot of trading is done, by river with New Orleans, 
and overland with Baltimore and Philadelphia. From there I went as passenger to Wheeling 
about five hundred miles higher up. I intended to go by post chaise to Baltimore, three hundred 
miles further, but when I reached Wheeling I found it cost too much. So I resolved to walk, after 
sending my clothes with a pack wagon for six dollars. 


Wheeling to Baltimore, 300 miles, walking and by horseback 
On the Cumberland (National Road) ... 


I tried to get a flock of hogs to drive to Baltimore, but failed, although a lot are sent every 
year. So I followed the wagon that had my clothes, but, as the driver lived higher than I could 


afford, I resolved to leave him. I could walk as fast as he drove, for he seldom made more than 
sixteen miles daily, although it was the best macadam road one could wish to see. So I left him 
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after two days. I thought if I went through the Allegheny Mountains I could kill enough game to 
live off. So, besides a few clothes, I took my gun and started. 


Alleghenies ... 


It was a most beautiful road, grain fields, houses, woods, hills, and valleys blended 
together. In the distance were the Alleghenies visible though I was still far from them. The first 
day I walked twenty-three miles — the most I ever walked in a day. Although I was very tired 
when evening came, it was nothing compared to the following days. I went through many small 
towns whose names I cannot remember. Brownsville was one of the large towns with a very 
long bridge over a river. The farther I went the more tired I got. In the evening when I had 
walked the whole day my legs ached as if they would break, and when I sat down it was almost 
impossible to get up again, so exhausted I was. I could not sleep for the ache of my whole body, 
and my shoulder hurt so from carrying the gun. But, as I had only a little money, I had to go on 
whether or no. 


For four days I walked, and had made about one hundred miles when I was overtaken by 
some people from Ohio. They were going to Westminster, twenty-seven miles from Baltimore, 
on horseback. One of them had two horses and offered me a ride on one of them. I refused, as I 
was afraid my money would not hold out if I went in company with others. I told them I was a 
sailor and did not know how to ride. But they insisted, and finally I consented and got on. It 
eased my poor legs some. When the man offered to let me ride to Westminster with them for 
one dollar I accepted, because I thought we would get there so much faster and I would not 
spend so much at the inns. We rode about thirty miles a day, and that should take us to 
Baltimore in six days. It was not very comfortable riding, as the horse had neither saddle nor 
bridle, but only a rope around the neck. When they walked the horses all went pretty well, but 
going down hill they always trotted, and it nearly killed me. In the evenings when I got off I was 
as stiff-legged as when I walked. 


The Alleghenies are overgrown with fir, spruce, and laurel trees. So many springs 
coming down the rocks make it beautiful although it was winter. The Laurel Hills, so called for 
their many laurel trees, were the highest I came over. It really seemed as though one were in the 
clouds, everything looked so little down below. Cumberland, a little town eight miles from the 
mountain, looked as if it lay right at the foot of it. I would have given much if I could have had 
with me one man | knew, to enjoy this splendid sight with me. 


We rode together for four days, and lived well, but by the fifth day my capital had melted 
down to twenty-five cents, and it was yet over fifty miles to Baltimore. We ate only twice a day. 
Breakfast I had paid for, but my supper would cost my whole sum and I could not get a bed. I 
was ashamed to tell my fellow travelers that I had no more money, so at noon I began to 
complain of a severe headache which got worse and worse before we stopped at the inn. I 
couldn’t eat my supper, but asked for a bed, which took my half capital. I still had thirty miles 
left. Ten of them J rode the horse, but then they had to take another road, so we parted with all 
good will. I was rather glad to be alone again, and walked on as hungry as a dog. I bought a 
honey cake and a glass of beer for six cents, and kept on walking till dark. Then I lay down in a 
ditch for the night. I couldn’t sleep, for it was the month of January and I froze nearly to death. 
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Before day I was back on the road, bought again a honey cake and beer for my last six cents. At 
noon I happily reached Baltimore. 


Back in Baltimore... 


I went at once to the street where I had lived before. I found the old house after hunting 
it some, but heard to my great sorrow that my old host was dead, and they did not know where 
his wife had gone. Now I thought that all my clothes had gone to the dogs, and was about to go 
away when a young woman, whose husband’s funeral I had attended when I last was in 
Baltimore, came by and knew me. She told me that my host’s wife still was alive and that she 
had my clothes. I went right up to the old woman, who was delighted to see me. She had taken 
good care of my clothes — not a piece was missing. I heard moreover, that Lone had got back 
some months earlier, but that Inslew, a third man who left Baltimore with us, had not returned, 
so we thought he must be dead. 


I was glad and happy as I could be to see my friends again. I waited five days for my 
other clothes to come with the pack-wagon. Then I hired out on the English brig “Biliow” bound 
for Jamaica. The town had greatly changed in the little while I had been away. Washington’s 
monument, which before was outside the town, was now in the middle of it. 


Laughing Gas’ ... 


“ewes I saw here a place 
ee ee where people could get gas; 
BAAS TTION and oe oat crazy from 
vnnnns Wie, CAN TO un it. They had the gas in a 

bottle, and he who took it 
stood in a cage where 
everyone could look at him. 
When they had enough they 
began to roll their eyes and 
clinch their fists. Most of 
2 eae an them wanted to fight and 

whe desire to inhale ie struck on the cage with all 
teat Srrasatence'te = their might. But some were 


the dsas from in= 

i couree in apie 

[ Ribserce Peer pee Bh bined ee and ae - 

: commie nunc ay ONT, dese sang, and dances. | tried it 

Tae om eereineawatiereenes myself, but it had no effect 
ween : - ? 

on me whatever. 


“ Laughing Gas —Ether parties or frolics were “entertainment” before the Nitrous oxide was used as an Anesthesia. 
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Back at sea, to Jamaica ... 


When we sailed from Baltimore it was very cold, but we had a good wind, and in six days 
it was much warmer than we wished it to be. We reached Jamaica after sailing for twenty days. 
It is a very beautiful, mountainous island. In the higher places the climate is very healthy, but in 
Kingston where we landed it is very unhealthy. Before we got to the town we sailed by Port 
Royal, the station for the English West Indian fleet. There were twelve warships, one very large 
steamship. Kingston looks like all the West Indian towns I have seen. The houses are low, and 
the streets unutterably dirty. 


Jamaica is one of the most fertile of the West Indian islands — at least it had the best fruit; 
even fine apples grow on the Mountains. In the English colonies the negroes now are not slaves 
any more, wherefore they are so impudent and proud you can hardly do anything with them. I 
can never believe that it is well at once to give a people their freedom who their whole lives have 
been slaves. On the island of San Domingo one sees proof of this. It used to supply all of 
France with sugar, but, now that the negroes are ruling themselves, they have to import their 
sugar from the other islands. 


Rescuing English Bark in distress ... 


The sixth of February we sailed again from Kingston after receiving our load of various 
things. The trade-wind was very strong with a high sea between the islands and we had to tack 
continually, so it took twenty-one days to clear the passage between Cuba and St. Domingo; 
which we had made in a day and a half coming in. We kept on tacking to get out of Crooked 
Island Sound, by which we came so near the little island of Mayaguana, one of the Bahamas, that 
we could see a ship aground there hoisting signals of distress. We stood in as close as we dared, 
and found it to be an English bark. It had been fortunate enough to strand on the only possible 
place to save the people, as here was a small piece of sandy beach, and everywhere else around 
the island stretched a coral reef where the sea broke with such power they would immediately 
have crushed the ship. We came in as far as we could, and the captain went ashore. He came out 
again and told us the bark was laden with rum and sugar from Jamaica and was on the way to 
London. Its captain and eighteen of the crew asked to go with us to Baltimore, while the mate 
with three others would return to Jamaica in the longboat. Some of the crew came on board with 
their clothes and I went ashore with the captain. 


It was a low, sandy island overgrown with mangrove trees. The people had put up some 
tents where they had lived already a week without seeing a ship. The whole beach was full of 
rum barrels which had floated out of the ship. Nearly the whole crew were drunk, and the 
captain and the mate were not sober. We got only two barrels of water from them and two of 
rum. Ourselves had four barrels of water. We took some nails and new rope and started out 
again with nineteen extra people for whom we got only the two barrels of water. Two hogs, a 
pair that belonged to the ship, had swum ashore and escaped into the woods, so I guess in a few 
years the isle will be full of wild hogs. 


We sailed for four days with a good wind, but as we passed Cape Hatteras we met a 
Northwest storm which took us away from land again. We got rations of water, and, as the storm 
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continued, they got smaller every day, till at last we had only one fourth a day. All our food was 
cooked with salt water. Luckily for us it was very cold so we did not get so thirsty. We were 
never dry. In the twenty days the storm lasted we suffered many hardships. If we had not been 
so many people we could never have ruled the ship, as everything was full of ice and frozen stiff. 


Back to Baltimore ... 


At last the weather was good again and we came safely into Chesapeake Bay. All the 
people celebrated by drinking and began to fight. When the two captains came to quiet them 
they came very near whipping both of them. So our captain took an ax and knocked the bottoms 
out of both the rum barrels. The pilot came aboard, and we ran up to Baltimore where the 
English consul took charge of the shipwrecked people and sent them home. I got my pay, and 
took hire right away in the brig “Niobe”, which was bound for Pernambuco. 


Southward bound to Pernambuco, Brazil ... 


We had fine weather the whole voyage, but we lived and were fed very poorly, and we 
did not get along very well with each other. We caught a lot of jumping fishes, and as long as 
they lasted we got nothing else to eat. When we landed at Pernambuco we wrote to the sailors’ 
preacher in Baltimore to give our captain a severe rebuke when he returned, for poor treatment of 
his crew. 


In thirty-nine days we arrived at Pernambuco, a very ugly, dirty, and neglected town. 
The harbor is made by a natural stone wall going all around it, leaving only a narrow channel to 
sail in. The country is very beautiful and fertile. I ate here the biggest, sweetest oranges I have 
ever tasted. One mile from Pernambuco is the old town of Olinda. Here you see monks 
everywhere, and the church bells ring continually. The churches are filled with pictures of 
saints. I heard nobody speak, but here and there a veiled woman was kneeling, praying. I saw 
three children baptized with about the same ceremonies as in America. 


Salvador ... 


We could not sell our load, so after seven days waiting we were off again for St. 
Salvador, a town lying south of Pernambuco in All Saint’s Bay. It is a much larger and prettier 
town. Sailing in, it looked very beautiful surrounded by great mountains. The Brazilians have 
the greater part of their fleet here, but their maneuvers are a sorry sight, although they have many 
English officers and sailors. The greater part of the inhabitants are Indians and negroes. Many 
negroes are still imported from Africa. It is strange to see these men, all naked, and with the 
wool shaved off their heads, which gives them a very ugly look. They have fireworks all the 
time, especially on John The Baptist’s birthday, with large processions. There were so many 
people I could not see much, but there were lots of monks with their black robes, and boys with 
white and red capes. The foreign consuls live outside of town with nearly all the nations’ flags 
flying. But, alas, I did not see the Danish flag. The country here is hilly and rough, covered with 
trees and high grass. Here and there is an old-fashioned castle. 


Pernambuco ... 
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The negroes rowed about in their boats selling parakeets. I bought one, but on the way 
home it fell overboard and drowned. We took on ballast to go to Pernambuco to get a load of 
sugar. We were made to do it on Sunday, which did not set good, and we put it behind our ears 
till we got home. Four days later we landed again at Pernambuco. Here I saw the first two 
Danish vessels since we left St. Croix, but as customs forbids going on board a ship before it is 
unloaded, I had to stay where I was. Some days after a boat from one of them came close by us. 
I called to them to find out where the ship came from. One of them was M. Smith, whom I 
knew. He knew me right away and called out, “Why, is it really you, Christian?” He was as 
glad as I was, but he was going ashore to get the captain, so there was no time to talk. I walked 
on needles till the day after, when we got to talk a little together. The next Sunday we went 
ashore together, and that was the happiest day I had since I left Denmark. I saw him once more 
before we left a few days later. 


Back to Baltimore ... 


We arrived in Baltimore after twenty-eight days, having had a fine voyage, at the close of 
August. The first thing we did was go to Rev. Tailor and tell him how we had to work on 
Sunday, and how poorly we were fed. Sure enough, the next Su8nday he gave us a sermon about 
it, and even called the captain by name. The captain was present, but got up and went out. 


Visit to the Capitol ... 


While I was in Baltimore I went down to Washington with the post wagon to see the 
capitol. That is the biggest and prettiest building I have seen. It is square and built on a hill. In 
the town it was remarkable because it was so quiet compared to other American towns. There is 
not much trading going on. 


A little while after I hired myself to the brig “Potapsco” going to Philadelphia and then to 
Boston. In four days we were there. It is one hundred and fifty miles from Capt May at the head 
of Delaware Bay, and it is the most beautiful town in America. All the streets cut each other in 
right angles. One way they are called by the letters and the other by the figures, so it is very easy 
to find your way in it. The Americans have their 
arsenal here. 


The great ship Pennsylvania ... 


Among other vessels is the great 
“Pennsylvania’”, said to be the largest ship afloat. 
There was a shed built over it, and it looked like a 
large mountain. Everything on it is so immense I 
can hardly understand how it is possible to 
maneuver such a giant. It has one hundred and 
forty cannons, and five decks. Over the river Schuylkill, where Philadelphia is built, is a 
remarkable reservoir through which the town gets all its water. 


> uss Philadelphia authorized by Congress 29 April 1816; keel laid Sept. 1821; launched 18 July 1837. Public domain Dictionary 
of American Naval Fighting Ships. 
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Boston ... 


After loading with wheat flour we proceeded to Boston without anything happening. 
Only I have never seen so many birds come from the land as on this journey. Many of the poor 
birds were so exhausted that they fell in the water before they reached the ship. The ones that 
did get there were so tired you could take them in your hand. 


Boston was very much changed since | had last seen it. Many fine buildings had been put 
up. The new court house was especially fine, but not yet finished. There were some immense 
stone pillars, bigger than those on the capitol. I saw them haul one to the building with fifty-four 
yokes of oxen. From Boston we sailed to Baltimore and back again without anything special 
happening. 


Baltimore ... 


Here I left the ship, as it was getting cold, and took hire in the brig “Capt. Petersen’, 
going to Wilmington and from there to the West Indies. I was first eight days in Boston and in 
that time went to see comedies pretty often. There was a Mademoiselle Celeste who was a great 
favorite. 


Seven days to Wilmington ... 


Going away on the ship at the close of October it was awfully cold. We were only the 
captain, mate, three sailors and the cook on board, so that my watch was shared by only one 
other man. We had a bad northwest storm and forecastle leaked so badly we had to lie around on 
our sea chests and cover with blankets to keep the wet out. The mate was cross, and always 
scolded, and we were very tired of it. One night while we were tacking and it was hare to steer 
the ship he came and scolded me for not steering better. I answered him that I did the best I 
could but he kept on grumbling. At last I told him to steer it himself if I could not do it to suit 
him. He grabbed me and wanted to whip me, but I was not inclined to take it, so I let got the 
wheel and went at him. He yelled for the captain, who came running. | thought he was going to 
strike me too, so I was going to have the first lick, and handed him a big one. But just hen the 
ship, which no one steered, turned broadside, and a big sea tumbled over us, took the captain’s 
hat overboard, and washed us down the side. That cooled us somewhat. The captain took the 
wheel and told me to go forward and keep the lookout. Nothing was ever mentioned about the 
fight any more. I even believe they liked me better for it. 


Rice plantations ... 


We lay seven days outside the coast and could not get in for a heavy fog. At last it lifted, 
and we got a pilot on board who took us up to Wilmington, which lies up a river twelve or 
fourteen miles. The country here is even lower than in Virginia and it looks as if the sea were 
higher than the land. The land is not fertile. It is very sandy and is cultivated only by the rivers 
where there are some big rice plantations. It is hare work for the poor negroes to work these 
plantations, as they have to work in water up to their knees all the time. The plantations can be 
flooded with water when necessary. Growing rice looks like oats. When it is threshed one can 
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hardly tell it from barley. Wilmington is only a small town mostly built of tree houses. In the 
summer it is choking hot and very unhealthy. At the mouth of the river is a great fort called 
Johnson, but there is only a garrison of twenty people. Here we took on a load of lumber for 
Puerto Rico. 


Puerto Rico and Port Au Prince... 


After a long voyage we arrived at Maria Guesta® a small town on the island. Puerto Rico 
is a very pretty island and has a fine climate, but I will not describe it closer, as it looks like the 
other West Indian islands. We unloaded our lumber, but could get no return cargo, so we took 
on ballast and went to the capital, Port Au Prince, of St. Domingo’, where we received a load of 
coffee. I believe this is the highest island in the West Indies. 


Here you get a good idea of what becomes of the negroes when they all at once receive 
their freedom. The inhabitants are the laziest and most criminal I have ever seen. It is a funny 
sight to see the black soldiers drill. They all have guns, but many are without shirts or hats. I 
saw the president, who is a mulatto, drilling his soldiers one Sunday. He came riding with his 
whole staff, very elegant and grand. He had on a three cornered hat, blue and gold embroidered 
coat, white trousers and short boots. But between the knee breeches and the boots there was a 
naked space so his bare black legs stuck out. There are many monasteries and churches here 
from the time of the French. 


Christmas Day in Wilmington ... 


We left St. Domingo in the beginning of December, and arrived at Wilmington on 
Christmas day. We all left the ship, but we had some trouble about our pay. The owners did not 
want to give us more than fifteen dollars a month, and the sailors wanted eighteen dollars. All 
who would not go for less than eighteen dollars walked about with a blue ribbon on their hat or 
in their button hole. After a good deal of trouble the owners were obliged to give up and pay the 
expected wages. Some of the sailors got into severe trouble. They went out to a ship whose 
captain had whipped some of his men. They tied a rope around his neck, pulled him out of the 
cabin, and then were crazy enough to pull him through the streets until the police came and 
nabbed them all. Well it was for me that I did not go as I had intended, for they all had to go to 
prison for three months. 


To sea again, South America ... 


I took again hire in the brig “Rising States’*®, which was going to Demerara’. The captain 
made out that he was very holy, but when we got to sea he got bravely over it. It was an old, 
rotten ship, but, as it had just been repaired, I did not think it was so bad. But we found out 


° Most likely Mayagiiez one of the main ports in Spanish Puerto Rico in 1813-1858. 

” saint Domingue, now Haiti 

8 Brigantine Rising States was built in Virginia about February 1776, captured 17 June 1776 by the British; the former British 
Transport Brig Annabella. Not sure if this is the same vessel. 

° Demerara also known as Demerary, South America, now Guyana aka British Guyana. Colonized by the Dutch in 1611 and was 
ceded to the United Kingdom in 1815. 
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might soon when we got out to sea that it was impossible to keep it pumped dry. Moreover the 
rats were so bad they gnawed holes everywhere. If the weather had been bad we would surely 
have gone to the bottom. We reached Demerara all right. The land is extremely flat and used to 
be very unhealthy. But now it is cut through with many canals and the climate is better and more 
healthy. It is very fertile. Everything looks fresh and green — not scorched like West Indian 
colonies. It used to belong to Holland, and there are many yet from that nation. Slavery is here 
done away with as in all the English colonies. But Demerara, and all transportation goes through 
canals cut everywhere through the fields. We thought now the mosquitoes would be better, but 
as soon as the sun went down they were as bad as ever. We stood it for a few hours, but 
something had to be done, so we all left the ship and tried to get to the sugar-house which lay 
two miles further up. There was a little path between two canals, just wide enough to pass on, 
but it poured down rain and about twenty times I slipped into the canal over my head. We were 
about to die with fright. The banks were full of water snakes. I had lost both my shoes so I had 
to go bare-footed through the high grass in fear and trembling of stepping on them. But it was as 
bad to go back as forward, so we went on, and at last reached the much desired goal, the sugar 
house. 


Shameful treatment of African slaves making molasses and sugar ... 


The sugar-cane grinding is done by steam. It was strange to see these black people, with 
their wild fierce faces lighted only by the fire from the boilers, carrying fuel to the tune of an 
African song. It is easy to recognize negroes born in Africa by their fierce expressions and the 
hideous tattooing all over their breasts and faces. Here, as everywhere in the Holland Dutch 
colonies, they are treated most shamefully. Among the many that I saw here there was not a man 
who did not have scars of the whip so large that you could lay a finger in them. Besides, they 
have to work day and night — not even Sunday was free. For the least wrong-doing they get 
punished most severely. Thus I saw a young negro, for a small offense, receive twenty-five cuts 
with the whip, and each time it cut out a piece of his flesh. They always have black slave- 
drivers, and they are said to be much more cruel than the whites. 


Avoid mosquitoes — sleep in a muddy sheep pen ... 


The next morning we began to take in molasses. At night we went up to the sugar house, 
but it was too far to walk, when we had worked hard all day. So another Dane and I got 
permission from an old black shepherded to sleep with him at night, for the mosquitoes do not 
bother the sheep pens. It did no look very comfortable, for in the room where we should sleep 
was nothing but mud. Every morning there would be a couple of sheep stuck in the mud and 
usually dead. But there was no choice — we lay down in the mud, which was stiff enough to hold 
us up, got a sheep for a pillow, and slept fine for not a mosquito came near us. It rained nearly 
every day, so with the mud being plastered together with molasses and sugar out clothes were 
stiff I have never spent fourteen days in a more uncomfortable manner. 


It is really pretty country. The woods are swarming with an unbelievable mass of 
beautiful birds, deer and snakes. I saw some wild musk ducks, and some storks — the first I have 


seen since I left home. There are many Indians here, and they are very handsome. They go 
naked like the negroes — the women’s aprons are beautifully embroidered with beads. It does not 
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seem to hurt or shame the white ladies in the least to look at all these naked people. They have 
no kind of vehicle, sot they use, instead, boats rowed by six or eight such naked negroes. 


The Hollanders here are paying the Indians to find runaway negroes, and they are very 
efficient at running them down. One slave ran away from the plantation where we were and they 
found him after two days’ search. They brought him on board the ship, for we were to take him 
to the fort to be punished. They had his hands tied behind his back, and a rope around his neck 
by which they pulled him along like a poor animal. When he came to the ship he begged them to 
loosen his hands a little, as they hurt so, but his master would no allow it. They threw him into a 
canoe and tired him hard and fast for fear he would jump in the water and drown himself. His 
punishment consisted of two hundred strokes with the terrible whip, which often caused death. 
But he got over it, came back, and while we were there with the ship, ran away the second time 
and, without doubt, reached the English boundary, for they had not found him yet when we left. 
(Poor devil!) 


While were still lying here one day we had a negro aboard to help us. Toward night lots 
of snakes always swam across the river to the side where we were moored. The negro saw a 
large bluish snake coming, and he went out in the water to meet it. He took it up in his had, and 
the snake did not try in the least to go aside from him. Usually they run at the least alarm. 
Although it was a poisonous snake he let it crawl all over his naked body. He stuck his finger in 
its mouth and it didn’t bite him. At last he broke the poisonous fangs out with a nail, and let it go 
on the ship, as he said it would catch rats. We were so scared of it we didn’t dare go to sleep in 
our bunks, but we never saw it again. The snake was five or six feet long. 


St. Vincent Island and the West Indies ... 
The old hull, creaked and groaned ... 


In the beginning of April, to our great joy we left Nicaya River. We had at first intended 
to run into Barbados to get some bread, but it was too far to the east, so me made St. Vincent 
instead. South of this island we got in a terrible sea. We could hardly keep the water out of the 
ship with both pumps. It creaked and groaned in the old hull so we thought we would go down 
every minute, but we reached the harbor at St. Vincent all right. But now we were determined to 
leave the ship, and we ordered it condemned. Still we were fools enough to let the captain 
persuade us to go with him again, and we left the next day. 


St. Vincent is a very pretty island. It belongs to England, and has the strongest fort I have 
ever seen. We ran now with the trade winds in among the West Indian islands and arrived at last 
at St. Croix and St. Thomas. This was the first time I had seen them since I was on the steamer 
Betsy. We kept in a southerly direction so we soon could get in to land, in case we could not get 
the ship pumped out we could save our lives. 


Made it back to Boston ... 


On the fourth of May we reached Boston. We were so exhausted from pumping we went 
ashore right away, expecting to be paid off the next day according the captains’ promise. But he 
wouldn’t do it, and after ten days we had him arrested. But now the rascal swore that he had 
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made no such promise, so all we could do was to seize the ship. It was three weeks before it was 
sold, and it brought so little we got only half our pay. We were advised to summons the owner, 
but it would cost too much to go to New Providence where he lived, so we put the case in the 
hands of a lawyer, permitting him to keep any money we could get. I hope he got it, for we did 
not want the owner to enjoy our hard-earned money. 


Almost a Methodist in Boston ... 


In Boston I lived in a Methodist home, and once a week they had prayer-meeting. They 
tried with all their power to make a Methodist of me, and got me even so far that I went every 
time to their prayer-meetings and on Sundays went three times to Church! | had intended to take 
the journey home to Denmark right away, but I was kept in Boston so long about that miserable 
money, and had spent so much I gave it up and hired myself to the “Shepherd”, which was 
going to Calcutta. But just as I was going up to the office to sign the contract I met an English 
captain who was in a great dilemma to get a man to go with him to Edinburgh. When he offered 
me good pay I decided to go with him and then go to Denmark at once. He was first going to St. 
Johns in New Brunswick to get a load of lumber, and then proceed to Edinburgh. 


On the way to Europe, St. Johns, Edinburgh, and YES, Denmark ... 


After four days’ sailing we arrived at St. Johns. The country here if full of rocky 
mountains partly overgrown by fir and birch trees. The town lies by the mouth of St. Johns 
River on uneven, rocky ground. The inhabitants consist mostly of Irishmen. What struck me 
most was the terrible ebb and flood tides. Out in the bay the water rises and falls ninety feet, and 
the tide comes so swiftly that even a horse cannot outrun it. The river, which at high water is 
even with the sea, falls over a rock twenty feet at low water. Here I have seen big salmon jump 
over with one great leap. There is a considerable lumber trade with England, and an 
unbelievable number of great ships the whole summer long. 


Icebergs and a bible reading captain ... 


After lying here a month we left. At the beginning we had very bad and stormy weather. 
On the Newfoundland Banks it was mighty cold on account of the many icebergs floating 
around. It is a very beautiful sight to look at these icebergs. Some are very large. They look 
like big cities with tower and church spires. All in all, I have never had it better than on this ship 
— we never even heard an other spoken. Twice a day we had prayers, and on Sunday three times. 
The captain would read a chapter in the Bible and we would all sing hymns. If it did not do any 
other good it cured me, and some of the other sailors who had been in the habit of swearing, 
entirely, and we quit it altogether. So my opinion is, that even if people are forced to go to 
church, a lot of good will be derived from it. 


The first land we saw was Rockall'°, an immense rock lying in the middle of the sea. It is 
about four miles around, and stretches far under the water, so it is very dangerous for vessels. 


* Rockall islet is the eroded core of an extinct volcano. The exact position of Rockall and the size and shape of the Rockall Bank 
was first charted in 1831 by Captain AT. E. Vidal, a Royal Navy surveyor. 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Alexander Thomas Emeric Vidal 
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Around it no bottom can be found. It lies about four days’ sailing from the coast of England. 
So, at last, after five long years, I saw Europe again! We sailed now in through the straits 
between Orkney Islands and Scotland and arrived three days after safely in Edinburgh. 


After five long years, Europe again! Edinburgh ... 


The scenery is most beautiful, varied with mountains, woods and towns. About two 
miles from Leith is the harbor, which is built with locks so that there will be water for the ships 
even when the ebb is on. I have not seen any town more beautiful than Edinburgh. It is built on 
a high rocky hill, and way above the city stands out Edinburgh Castle. The city lies two miles 
from Leith, and every quarter hour post chaises start between the two towns. What makes the 
city so beautiful is the many gardens and flowers. The streets are wide, and the sidewalks are 
covered with concrete on the main streets, and with brick on the others. The stores and shops are 
the most elegant I have ever seen. All the houses, especially in the new part of town, are gray in 
color and all are five stories high. The streets are perfectly straight. The old town is parted from 
the new by a deep ravine. There the houses are often eight stories high. The streets are perfectly 
straight. The old town is parted from the new by a deep ravine. There the houses are often eight 
stories high, but there are also many very small ones. 


The castle, which is situated on a very high rock, is a very strong fort which is manned 
entirely by Highlanders in their native kilts, and they give it a very romantic look. But | think it 
must be confounded could to have to go the whole winter without breeches! Here is a most 
beautiful view. The whole town lies below, and you can see far to all sides. I saw here a 
cannon, which they called “Old Charley”, with a mouth three feet in diameter. Over the ravine 
between the new and old towns is a long bridge. Under it there is a meat and vegetable market, 
and it amused me to see all the people as busy down below the bridge. 


From Leith I went as passenger on a German vessel sailing to somewhere in the Baltic 
Sea. The captain promised to let me off at Elsinore’. We had a good wind across the North Sea, 
and it was with greatest joy I again saw Skagen’s” lighthouse. But the wind was from the south 
and the captain was afraid to sail by the reef at Skagen. The ship was behaving badly in a hard 
sea, so we kept under the land where the water was more quiet. We must have advanced quicker 
than we thought, for in the night the ship went aground on the point of the reef. It refused to turn 
off, so there we sat. We were obliged to throw off part of the load, which was coal, by which we 
soon got off the ground, as the wind was blowing from land. If it had been blowing landward it 
would have been impossible to save the ship. Next morning the wind was from the west, so we 
sailed around Skagen’s reef. We kept as close to Jutland as possible, but we got in too fr, for in 
the night they called me up, and the vessel was grounded again! 


They didn’t at all know where we were, but it was now calm so they hoped to get the ship 
loose by warping. An anchor was carried to the stern, but we were not able to move it. Some 
more coal was cast overboard, and at last it swung around. But now it began to blow hard, so the 
vessel was pounding hard. The captain cried and most of the sailors looked very downhearted. 


tt Elsinore, Denmark (Danish: Helsinggr), home of Kronborg castle as the setting of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 
= Very northern tip of Denmark where the North Sea and the Straits of Denmark meet. 
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They got up their clothes to bring to the big yawl as soon as it was light enough to see. IJ realized 
that even if the worst happened we would all be able to save ourselves, and I tried to persuade 
the captain to stay on board and offered to stay with him if they would let the yawl stay by the 
ship. But I could not do anything with him — he was quite desperate, and I could hardly keep 
him from cutting loose at once. They began to flock into the yawl, but then we saw boats 
coming out toward us, so they decided to stay until they came. One of the boats had a pilot on 
board who said he could get the ship out if it could be warped out into deeper waters. So the 
captain had to pay some of them from the boats to bring out a warp. In the meantime the pilot 
put sails on the ship where it lay and tried to clear it from the ground. He succeeded, and the 
warp was not used. We anchored in four fathoms of water and next morning, with the wind from 
the south we sailed out. After lying in the Kattegat a couple of days without getting anywhere 
we ran into a harbor in Sweden, where we stayed eight days. 


Then, with a good wind, we sailed down to Elsinore, and I went ashore after an 
absence of five years! 


Daily itemized expense record from October 11, 1831 to September 7, 1836 


To be added. 


Model of the Rising States, constructed during the late 18th or early 19th century. “It is thought to have been in the Trask 
family and given to the Essex Institute in 1860.” From The Marine Room of the Peabody Museum of Salem, Salem: Peabody 
Museum, 1921. Note the presence of the dolphin striker. 


A vessel named “Rising State was built in Pascagoula in 1819. Most likely not the one mentioned in the diary. 
1819 — RISING STATE, of Pascagoula. (10) 
Schooner - Built at Pascagoula, Miss. in 1819 by Walter Davis, carpenter. 
Description: 42 10/98 tons; 52 ft. x 17 ft. 10 in. x 5 ft. 4 in.; 1 deck, 2 masts, square stern. 
1- Enrolled (temporary) No. 80, Apr 21, 1819. 
Owners: Walter Davis and Ellis Fairbanks, Pascagoula, Miss. Master: Walter Davis 
2- Enrolled, number not shown, May 7, 1822 at Mobile, Ala. Arrived Port of Mobile, Capt. Davis, from Pascagoula, with 
shingles, lime and tar To S. Glover & the master; Port of Mobile, Ala. Port of Mobile Register 
3- Registered (temporary) No. 11, Feb 14, 1823. Owners: George D. Davies and Ellis Fairbanks, Pascagoula, Miss. 
Master: George D. Davies, Pascagoula, Miss. 
4- Registered (temporary) No. 30, Mar 31, 1824. Owner: George D. Davis, Pascagoula; Master: Richard H. Tittle. 
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5- Enrolled No. 51, Oct 21, 1824. Husband or managing Owner and Master: Henry Beebe. 
6- Registered No. 58, Dec 13, 1825, having been altered in tonnage and dimensions. 
Description: 31 2/35 tons; 52 ft. 3 in. x 17 ft. 10 in. x 4 ft. 1 in. 
Owner and Master: John Featherston, New Orleans, La. 
7- Enrolled No. 69, Dec 13 1825. Husband or managing Owner & Master: Jesse Depew. 
8- Enrolled No. 101, Dec 21, 1826. Husband or managing Owner: Thomas Shields. Master: R. Alden Horn, Jr. 


Vessel owned by Christian Koch in 1863-1865 per Ship Records & Enrollments of New Orleans, Louisiana 


Vol. VI, 1861-1870; WPA 
1842 — EXPERIMENT, of Pascagoula (River), Miss. (31) 
Schooner - Built at Pascagoula, Miss., 1842 
Description: 49 “*°° tons; 64 ft. 5 in. x 20 ft. 5 in. x4 ft. 5 in. 
One deck, two masts, square stern. 
1- Enrolled No. 10, Jan 24, 1842. 
Owners James F. Bradford and Lyman Bradford, Pascagoula, Miss. 
Master, James F. Bradford. 
2- Enrolled No. 9, Jan 23, 1844. Owners & Master: same as above 
3- Enrolled No. 2, Feb 15, 1845 at Shieldsborough, Miss. 
4- Enrolled, No. 34, Feb 16, 1846; Port of Covington. 

Owner and Master, Samuel P. Russ, Covington 
5- Enrolled No. 99, May 8, 1852. Owner & Master: Antoine Rousseau, New Orleans. 
6- Enrolled No. 156, Nov. 20, 1856, Port of Pearl River. 

Owner & Master: Felton D. Couley, Pearl River. 


1848 - EXPERIMENT, of New Orleans (36) (Believed to be the same vessel built in Pascagoula in 1842.) 
Schooner, built at Pascagoula (River), Miss 1848 
Description: 53 tons; 67 ft. 3 in. x 20 ft. 9 in. x 4 ft. 6 in. 
One deck, two masts, square stern, plain head. 
(There must be an earlier enrollment than listed here — the 1842 Experiment listed below, also built at Pascagoula, 
may be the same schooner.) 

1- Enrolled No. 173, Mar 31, 1863. 

Owner & Master: Christian Koch, New Orleans (lived at Logtown on Pearl River) 

2- Enrolled No. 18, Apr 5, 1865, having been readmeasured (where?) 

Description: 40.72 tons; 65.8 ft. x 21.5 ft. x 4.5 ft. 

Owner & Master: Christian Koch, New Orleans (lived at Logtown on Pearl River) 

Ship Records & Enrollments of New Orleans, Louisiana, Vol. VI, 1861-1870; WPA 


Christian Koch 
(Christian Ditlev Thorvaldzen Koch ? born 12 Oct 1811 Denmark, d 7 Feb 1894) 


by dHess60 Ancestry.com 
(Ditlev Christian Thorvaldsen Koch ? born 12 August 1811, died 1894) 
by fromthegetgo Ancestry.com 


C. D. Koch tombstone, home site in old Logtown 
Born Oct 12, 1811, died Feb 7, 1894 


Photo added to ancestry.com 7 July 2011 by beesabaileybham 
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Family of Annette Netto, wife of Christian Koch 


Francisco Antonio Netto 

Born about 1750 in Minorca, Spain 

Died 1836 in Pearlington, Hancock Co., Miss. 
eos roar 


Source: marjorieann96, ancestry.com 
Tombstone in Doby Cemetery, Pearlington 


Married 2 times 

1. Saturnina Matuz Torres, died 5 April 1823 in Nica, San 
Marcos, Guatemala 

» Born Nica, San Marcos, Guatemala 

2. Florentine Jane Doby born 1803, died 1858 


1830 Hancock Co., Miss. listed as 
Francisco Nato (Netto) 

8 free white and 1 slave - 9 in household 
1 white male under age 5 

1 white male age 5 thru 9 

1 white male age 40 thru 49 

3 white females under age 5 

1 white female age 5 thru 9 

1 white female age 20 thru 29 

1 female slave age 44 thru 99 


Known Children of Francisco Antonio Netto, Sr. 

Francisco Antonio Netto, Jr., 1823-1900 

Annette Netto, 8 March 1825 Hancock Co, MS- 14 Nov 1886 Pearlington, Hancock Co, MS 
Married Christian Koch, about 1843 

Pierre Netto, 1827-1903 

Florentine Netto, 1827-1865 

Louisa Eucharist Netto, 1830-1883 

Marceline Netto, 1830-1897 

Isabella Netto, 1831-1884 

Caroline Netto, 1835-1922 

Nancy Netto, LoSe 1890 


Annette Netto Koch, unknown date 
Ancestry.com tree of MARJORIEANN96 
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She would be the daughter Annette, wife of Christian Koch, 
if photo was taken ca 1935. 


1850 Hancock County, Mississippi Census 

181-187 Christian Koch, 40 m, Sea Captain, born Denmark 
Annette Koch, 24, female, born Hancock Co, MS 
Eler Koch, 6, male, born Hancock Co, MS 
Emile Koch, 4, born Hancock Co, MS 
Laurentz Koch, 3, born Hancock Co, MS 
Stanley Koch, 6/12 months, born Hancock Co, MS 


NO 1860 Hancock County, Mississippi Census (LOST) 
1870 Hancock County, Pearlington P. O., Mississippi Census 


381-573 Koch, Christian, 50, wm, sailor, born Denmark, parents foreign born 
Koch, Annette, 45, wf, b Miss 
Koch, Lorentza, 21, wm, b Miss 
Koch, Stanley, 20 wm, b Miss 
Koch, Frank, 18, wm, b Miss 
Koch, John, 15, wm, b Miss 
Koch, Lucy, 11, wf, b Miss 
Koch, Annette, 9, wf, b Miss 
Koch, Peter, 7, wm, b Miss 
Koch, Thomasina, 4, wf, b Miss 


1880 Hancock County, Pearlington P. O., Mississippi Census 
6-6 Kotch (Koch), Christian, wm, 70, farmer, born Denmark 


Kotch (Koch), Annet (Annette), wf 56, wife, born Miss 

Kotch (Koch), Peter, wm, 17, son, born Miss, attended school 

Kotch (Koch), Annet (Annette), wf, 20, daughter, born Miss 

Kotch (Koch), Tomasine, wf, 14, daughter, born Miss, attended school 
Netto, Pier, wm, 50, brother-in-law, born Miss, single “‘at home” 
Vincent, Fred, bm, 17, servant, single, laborer, born Miss 

Vincent, Thomas, bm, 14, servant, laborer, born Miss 


7-7 Kotch (Koch) Amele (Emile), wm, 30, married, laborer, born Miss 
Kotch (Koch) Anna, wf, 28, wife, keeping house, born Miss 
Kotch (Koch) Amele (Emile), wm, 8, son, born Miss 
Kotch (Koch) Rebeca, wf, 6, daughter, born Miss 
Kotch (Koch) John, wm, 3, son, born Miss 
Kotch (Koch) Alfred, wm, 3/12 months, b March 1880, son, born Miss 
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8-8 Kotch (Koch) Frank, wm, 32, married, sailor, born Miss 
Kotch (Koch) Sarah, wf, 23, wife, keeping house, born Miss 
Kotch (Koch) Emma, wf, 3, daughter, born Miss 
Kotch (Koch) Christian, wm, 1, son, born Miss 


Known Children of Christian Koch and Annette Netto 
1. Hans Christopher (Christian) Elers Koch, 1844-1866 
2. Razmuth (Daniel) Emil Koch, Sr., 1845-1931 

3. Laurentz Koch, 1847 

4. Gustav Adolph Stanley Koch, 1849-1902 

5. Frank A. Koch, 1851-1894 

6. John Buntzen Koch, 1855-1931 

7. Lucy Koch, 1859 - 

8. Annette Koch, 1861-1955 

9. H. Peter Koch, 1863-1893 

10. Thomasine (Jensine “Sine”) Koch, 1866- 
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Black Hawk (Sauk leader) - Wikipedia, the free encyclopedia http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Black Hawk (Sauk leader) 


Black Hawk (Sauk leader) 


From Wikipedia, the free encyclopedia 


Black Hawk (1767 — October 3, 1838) was a leader and 
warrior of the Sauk American Indian tribe in what is Black Hawk 
now the United States. Although he had inherited an 
important historic medicine bundle, he was not one of 
the Sauk's hereditary civil chiefs. His status came from 
leading war parties as a young man, and from his 
leadership of a band of Sauks during the Black Hawk 
War of 1832. 


During the War of 1812, Black Hawk fought on the side 
of the British. Later he led a band of Sauk and Fox 
warriors, known as the British Band, against European- 
American settlers in Illinois and present-day Wisconsin 
in the 1832 Black Hawk War. After the war, he was 
captured and taken to the eastern U.S., where he and 
other leaders toured several cities. Black Hawk died in 
1838 in what is now southeastern Iowa. He left behind 
an enduring legacy through many eponyms and other 


tributes. j — 
An illustration of Black Hawk, from History of the 
Indian Tribes of North America 
Contents Bom Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiak 
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Early life 


Black Hawk, or Black Sparrow Hawk (Sauk Makataimeshekiakiak [Mahkate:wi-mesi-ke:hke:hkwa], "be a 
large black hawk")! was born in the village of Saukenuk on the Rock River, in present-day Rock Island, 
Illinois, in 1767.1 Black Hawk's father Pyesa was the tribal medicine man of the Sauk people.!> ! The Sauk 
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people used the village in the summer for raising corn and as a burial site, while moving across the 
Mississippi for winter hunts and fur trapping. 


Little is known about Black Hawk's youth. He was said to be a descendant of Nanamakee (Thunder), a 
Sauk chief who, according to tradition, met an early French explorer, possibly Samuel de Champlain.!41 At 
age 15, Black Hawk accompanied his father Pyesa on a raid against the Osages, and won the approval of 
his father by killing and scalping his first enemy.) The young Black Hawk then tried to establish himself 
as a war captain by leading other raids, but met with limited success until, at age 19, he led 200 men in a 
battle against the Osages, in which he personally killed five men and one woman.!*] soon after, he joined 
his father in a raid against Cherokees along the Meramec River in Missouri. After Pyesa died from wounds 
received in the battle, Black Hawk inherited the Sauk medicine bundle that had been carried by his 


father. [7] 


After an extended period of mourning for his father, Black Hawk resumed leading raiding parties over the 
next years, usually targeting the Osages. Black Hawk did not belong to a clan that provided the Sauks with 
civil leaders, or "chiefs". He instead achieved status through his exploits as a warrior, and by leading 
successful raiding parties. Men like Black Hawk are sometimes called "war chiefs", although historian 
Patrick Jung writes that "It is more accurate to call them 'war leaders’ since the nature of their office and 
the power that it wielded was much different from that of a civil chief. "l8] The term "war captain" is 

[9] 


preferred by some historians. 


War of 1812 


Black Hawk served as a war leader of a band of Sauk at their village of Saukenuk. He had always been 
opposed to ceding Native American lands to white settlers and their governments. In particular, he denied 
the validity of Quashquame's 1804 treaty between the Sauk and Fox nations and then-Governor William 
Henry Harrison of the Indiana Territory. The treaty ceded territory, including Saukenuk, to the United 
States!!! This treaty was subsequently disputed by Black Hawk and other members of the tribes because 
the full tribal councils had not been consulted, nor did those representing the tribes have authorization from 
their councils to cede lands.!!"! Black Hawk participated in skirmishes against the newly constructed Fort 
Madison in the disputed land; this was the first time he fought directly with U.S. forces.|171 


The War of 1812 involved forces of Great Britain and her North American colonies in present-day Canada 
against the United States. Preoccupied with Napoleon, the British depended upon Native American allies to 
help them wage war in remote areas. Colonel Robert Dickson, an English fur trader, amassed a sizable 
force of Native Americans at Green Bay to assist the British in operations around the Great Lakes. Most of 
the warriors he assembled were from the Potawatomi, Ho-Chunk, Kickapoo, and Ottawa tribes. Dickson 
appealed to Black Hawk and his band of about 200 Sauk warriors. When Black Hawk arrived, he was 
given command of all the Natives gathered at Green Bay, presented with a silk flag, a medal, and a written 
certificate of good behavior and alliance with the British. In addition, Dickson bestowed upon Black Hawk 


the rank of brevet Brigadier General.!1°1 Twenty years later, after the Battle of Bad Axe, the certificate 
was found carefully preserved, along with a flag similar to the one Dickson gave to Black Hawk,.0] 


During the war, Black Hawk and his warriors fought in several engagements with Major-General Henry 
Procter on the borders of Lake Erie.!!) Black Hawk was at the battle of Fort Meigs, and the attack on Fort 
Stephenson! !3 104] ‘The British and the Indian Confederacy, led by Tecumseh, were repulsed with great 
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losses to the British. 


Black Hawk despaired over the waste of lives caused 
by the use of European attack methods; soon after, he 
quit the war to return home. Back in Saukenuk he 
found that his rival Keokuk had become the tribe's war 
chief.!!°! Black Hawk rejoined the British effort 
toward the end of the war and participated alongside 
British forces in campaigns along the Mississippi River 
near the Illinois Territory. ! 13! At the Battle of Credit 
Island and by harassing U.S. troops at Fort Johnson 
Black Hawk helped to push the Americans out of the 
upper Mississippi River valley.!5] Black Hawk fought 
in the Battle of the Sink Hole in May 1815, leading an 
ambush on a group of Missouri Rangers. Conflicting 
accounts of the action were given by the Missouri 
leader John Shaw!!®! and by Black Hawk,!!7] 


After the War of 1812 ended, Black Hawk signed a 
peace treaty in May 1816 that re-affirmed the treaty of 
1804, a provision of which Black Hawk later protested 
[11] 


ignorance. 


Black Hawk War 


Main article: Black Hawk War 


Asa 
consequence of 


Plaster life cast of Black Hawk, 
original ca. 1830, at Black Hawk State 
Historic Site. 


http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Black Hawk (Sauk leader) 


| Factory 
| 1. Sora room 
2. room 
4. Room to store skins 
wading 


. Passage 
5, Interproter’s room 


_ Plans of the original Fort Madison, 1810. Black 
| Hawk participated in the 1809 and 1812 sieges; the 
| fort fell to British-supported Indians in 1813. 


an 1804 treaty between the Governor of Indiana Territory and a 
group of Sauk and Fox leaders regarding land settlement, the Sauk 
and Fox tribes ceded their lands in Illinois and moved west of the 
Mississippi in 1828. Black Hawk and other tribal members disputed 
the treaty, claiming that the full tribal councils had not been 
consulted, nor did those representing the tribes have authorization 
to cede lands.!!81 Angered by the loss of his birthplace, between 
1830 and 1831 Black Hawk led a number of incursions across the 
Mississippi River. He was persuaded to return west each time 
without bloodshed. In April 1832, encouraged by promises of 
alliance with other tribes and the British, he moved his so-called 
"British Band" of more than 1500 people, both warriors and 
non-combatants into Illinois.!181 Finding no allies, he attempted to 
return to Iowa, but the undisciplined Illinois militia's actions led to 
the Battle of Stillman's Run!!°! 4 number of other engagements 
followed, and the militias of Michigan Territory and Illinois were 


mobilized to hunt down Black Hawk's Band. The conflict became 
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known as the Black Hawk War. 


Black Hawk's British Band was composed of about 500 warriors and 1,000 old men, women and children 
when they crossed the Mississippi on April 5,012) The group included members of the Sauk, Fox and 
Kickapoo Tribes. They crossed the river near the mouth of the lowa River and followed the Rock River 
northeast. Along the way, they passed the ruins of Saukenuk and headed for the village of Ho-Chunk 


prophet White Cloud, |?!) 


As the war progressed, factions of other tribes joined, or attempted to join Black Hawk. Other Native 
Americans carried out acts of violence for personal reasons amidst the chaos of the war. [221123] tn one 
example, a band of hostile Ho-Chunk intent on joining Black Hawk's Band attacked and killed the party of 
Felix St. Vrain after the outbreak of war; European Americans called it the St. Vrain massacre.!74! This act 
was, however, an exception as most Ho-Chunk sided with the United States during the Black Hawk 
War. 4] The warriors who attacked St. Vrain's party acted independently of the Ho-Chunk nation.'74] From 
April to August, Potawatomi warriors also joined with Black Hawk's Band.!?°! 

The war stretched from April to August 1832, with a number of battles, skirmishes and massacres on both 
sides. When the Illinois Militia and Michigan Territory Militia caught up with Black Hawk's "British Band" 
following the Battle of Wisconsin Heights, they had a conclusive confrontation at Bad Axe. At the mouth 
of the Bad Axe River, pursuing soldiers, their Indian allies, and a U.S. gunboat killed hundreds of Sauk and 
Potawatomi men, women and children.!*°! On August 27, 1832, Black Hawk and Wabokieshiek 


surrendered at Prairie du Chien to Indian agent Joseph Street,[?7J178] 


Tour of the East 


Following the Black Hawk War, with most of the British Band 
killed and the rest captured or disbanded, the defeated Black Hawk 
was held in captivity at Jefferson Barracks with Neapope, White 
Cloud, and eight other leaders.!?5! After eight months, in April 
1833, they were taken east, as ordered by U.S. President Andrew i| 
Jackson. The men traveled by steamboat, carriage, and railroad, and 
met with large crowds wherever they went. Once in Washington, 
D.C., they met with Jackson and Secretary of War Lewis Cass. 
Afterward, they were delivered to their final destination, prison at 
Fortress Monroe in Virginia.!?>! They were held only a few weeks 
at the prison, during which they posed for portraits by different 
artists. On June 5, 1833, the men were sent west by steamboat on a circuitous route that took them through 
many large cities. Again, the men were a spectacle everywhere they went, and were greeted by huge 
crowds of people in cities such as New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia.!* >I Tn the west, closer to the 
battle sites and history of conflict, the reception was much different. For instance, in Detroit, a crowd 


burned and hanged effigies of the prisoners.!*5] 


Calumet used by Black Hawk, on | 
display at Black Hawk State Historic | 
Site. | 


Near the end of his captivity in 1833, Black Hawk told his life story to Antoine LeClaire, a government 
interpreter. Edited by the local reporter J.B. Patterson, Black Hawk's account was the first Native 


American autobiography published in the United States.!?9! The Autobiography of Ma-Ka-Tai-Me- 
She-Kia-Kiak, or Black Hawk, Embracing the Traditions of his Nation, Various Wars In Which He Has 
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Been Engaged, and His Account of the Cause and General History of the Black Hawk War of 1832, His 
Surrender, and Travels Through the United States. Also Life, Death and Burial of the Old Chief, Together 


with a History of the Black Hawk War was published in 1833 in Cincinnati, Ohio.!713] The book 


immediately became a best seller,! 13] 


As Sauk leader 


Although not a hereditary chief, Black Hawk filled a leadership 
void within the Sauk community. When Quashquame ceded much 
of the Sauk homeland in 1804 to the United States, including the 
main village Saukenuk, he was viewed as ineffective. Black Hawk 
wrote in his autobiography: 


It subsequently appeared that they had been drunk the 
greater part of the time while at St. Louis. This was all myself 
and nation knew of the treaty of 1804. It has since been 
explained to me. I found by that treaty, that all of the country 
east of the Mississippi, and south of Jeffreon was ceded to the 
United States for one thousand dollars a year. I will leave it to 
the people of the United States to say whether our nation was 
properly represented in this treaty? Or whether we received a 
fair compensation for the extent of country ceded by these 
four individuals? I could say much more respecting this 


treaty, but I will not at this time. It has been the origin of all | 
¥ [2] i Statue of Black Hawk, Black Hawk | 


our serious difficulties with the whites. Seats Tistopie Site 


Because of his role in the disputed 1804 treaty, the tribe reduced 

their support of Quashquame and made him a minor chief. "Quasquawma, was chief of this tribe once, but 
being cheated out of the mineral country, as the Indians allege, he was denigrated from his rank and his 
son-in-law Taimah elected in his stead."?0! Although Quashquame and Black Hawk were at odds, Black 
Hawk did not directly challenge the civil chief. They apparently remained on good terms as Black Hawk 
rose in importance and Quashquame faded. Quashquame avoided confrontation with the U.S., while Black 
Hawk did not. After Black Hawk led an aborted takeover of Fort Madison in the Spring of 1809, 


Quashquame worked to restore relations with the United States Army the next day,.3 si 
Quashquame attempted to placate the ULS., telling Gen. William Clark during a meeting in 1810 or 1811: 


My father, I left my home to see my great-grandfather, the president of the United States, but 
as I cannot proceed to see him, I give you my hand as to himself. I have no father to whom I 
have paid any attention but yourself. If you hear anything, I hope that you will let me know, 
and I will do the same. I have been advised several times to raise the tomahawk. Since the last 
war we have looked upon the Americans as friends, and I shall hold you fast by the hand. The 
Great Spirit has not put us on the earth to war with the whites. We have never struck a white 
man. If we go to war it is with the red flesh. Other nations send belts among us, and urge us to 
war. They say that if we do not, the Americans will encroach upon us, and drive us off our 


lands, |32] 


During the run up to the War of 1812, the US viewed Quashquame as loyal, or at least neutral, while Black 
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Hawk was considered the leader of the British-allied Sauk. Quashquame led all Sauk non-combatants 
during the war. Black Hawk thought this was an ideal arrangement: 


... all the children and old men and women belonging to the warriors who had joined the British 
were left with them to provide for. A council had been called which agreed that Quashquame, 
the Lance, and other chiefs, with the old men, women and children, and such others as chose 
to accompany them, should descend the Mississippi to St. Louis, and place themselves under 
the American chief stationed there. They accordingly went down to St. Louis, were received as 
the friendly band of our nation, were sent up the Missouri and provided for, while their friends 


were assisting the British!!2] 


A rift appeared within the Sauk after the war. In 1815 Quashquame was part of a large delegation that 
signed a treaty confirming a split between the Sauk along the Missouri River and the Sauk who lived along 
the Rock River at Saukenuk.'??! The Rock River group of Sauk was commonly known as the British Band; 
they formed the core of warriors who participated in the Black Hawk War. About 1824 Quashquame sold a 
large Sauk village in Illinois to a trader Captain James White. White gave Quashquame "a little sku-ti-apo 
[liquor] and two thousand bushels of corn" for the land, which later became Nauvoo, Ininois.!34! This sale 
likely aggravated Black Hawk and other Sauk who wanted to maintain their claim on Illinois. 


As Quashquame was eclipsed by his son-in-law 7aimah as the Sauk chief favored by the U.LS., his voice of 
compromise could no longer compete with Black Hawk’s resistance. When Caleb Atwater wrote about his 
visit to Quashquame in 1829, he depicted the leader as feeble, more interested in art and leisure than 


politics, but still advocating diplomacy over conflict.3>! In the summer of 1830, Black Hawk began his 
incursions into the disputed territory of Illinois, eventually leading to the Black Hawk War. 


Black Hawk's frequent rival was Keokuk, a Sauk war chief held in high esteem by the U.S. government, 
which viewed him as a calm and reasonable Sauk leader willing to negotiate, unlike Black Hawk. Black 
Hawk despised Keokuk, and viewed him as cowardly and self-serving, at one point threatening to kill him 


for not defending Saukenuk.!?°! A fter the Black Hawk War Keokuk was designated the main Sauk leader 
by the U.S. 


Last days 


After his tour of the east, Black Hawk lived with the Sauk along the Iowa River and later the Des Moines 
River near Iowaville7! in what is now southeast Iowa. At the end of his life he attempted reconciliation 
with both the whites he had fought and with his Sauk rivals, including Keokuk. 


It has pleased the Great Spirit that I am here today— I have eaten with my white friends. The 
earth is our mother— we are now on it, with the Great spirit above us; it is good. I hope we are 
all friends here. A few winters ago I was fighting against you. I did wrong, perhaps, but that is 
past—it is buried—let it be forgotten. 


Rock River was a beautiful country. I liked my towns, my cornfields and the home of my 
people. I fought for it. It is now yours. Keep it as we did— it will produce you good crops. 


I thank the Great Spirit that I am now friendly with my white brethren. We are here together, 
we have eaten together; we are friends; it is his wish and mine. | thank you for your friendship. 
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I was once a great warrior; I am now poor. Keokuk has been 
the cause of my present situation; but I do not attach blame 
to him. I am now old. I have looked upon the Mississippi 
since I have been a child. | love the great river. | have dwelt 
upon its banks from the time I was an infant. I look upon it 
now. I shake hands with you, and as it is my wish, I hope you 
are my friends. 

—--Address by Black Hawk, July 4, 1838, at Fort 


Madison,? 8] 


Black Hawk died on October 3, 1838 after two weeks of illness, 
and was buried on the farm of his friend James Jordan on the north 
bank of the Des Moines River in Davis County. 


In July 1839, his remains were stolen by James Turner, who ary poo me. 
prepared his skeleton for exhibition. Black Hawk’s sons Nashashuk ates 
and Gamesett went to Governor Robert Lucas of Iowa Territory, 
who used his influence to bring the bones to security in his offices 
in Burlington. With the permission of Black Hawk's sons, the 
remains were held by the Burlington Geological and Historical _ happened to his remains. 


Society. When the Society's building burned down in 1855, Black 
[39] 


_ Putative Black Hawk grave at | 
| lowaville Cemetery. There are | 
_ conflicting accounts about what | 

| 


Hawk’s remains were destroyed. 


An alternative story is that Lucas passed Black Hawk's bones to a 
Burlington physician, Enos Lowe, who left them to his partner, Dr. 
McLaurens. Eventually workers found the bones left by McLaurens 
after he moved to California. They buried the remains in a potter's 
grave in Aspen Grove Cemetery in Burlington.!*°1 Perec. 
Black Hawk Memorial Plaque at 


[41] ; | 
Iowaville Cemetery. | 
| 


There is a marker for him**™’ in the Iowaville Cemetery on the hill 
over the river, although it is unknown if any of his remains are 
there. 


Legacy 


A sculpture by Lorado Taft overlooks the Rock River in Oregon, Illinois. Entitled The Eternal Indian, this 
statue is commonly known as the Black Hawk Statue.!42] In modern times Black Hawk is considered a 


tragic hero and numerous commemorations exist.!13! These are mostly in the form of eponyms; many 


roads, sports teams and schools are named after Black Hawk. Among the numerous wars in United States 


history, however; the Black Hawk War is one of few named for a person, [43 ] 


According to a widespread myth, the Olympic gold medal-winning athlete Jim Thorpe was said to be 
descended from Black Hawk./441 


Black Hawk was one of the major spirit guides venerated by the Wisconsin born African American 
Spiritualist and trance medium Leafy Anderson. His guidance and protection are sought by the members of 


many churches within the loosely allied Spiritual Church Movement which she founded. !4°11461[47] Special 
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his devotees. 


"Black Hawk services" are held to invoke his assistance, and busts 
or statues representing him are kept on home and church altars by 


[45] 


Black Hawk also wrote an autobiography titled Life of Ma-ka- 
tai-me-she-kia-kiak,|<i#ation needed] 


Examples of eponyms 


= Several place names, including Black Hawk County, Iowa; 
the Black Hawk Bridge between Jowa and Wisconsin; and 


the historical Black Hawk Purchase in Iowa. 


= Four United States navy vessels were named USS Black 


Hawk. 


= The United States Army Sikorsky UH-60 Black Hawk 


helicopter [citation needed| 


= The Chicago Blackhawks of the National Hockey League 
indirectly derive their name from Black Hawk. Their first 
owner, Frederic McLaughlin, was a commander with the 
333rd Machine Gun Battalion of the 86th Infantry Division 


http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Black Hawk (Sauk leader) 


The Eternal Indian, a sculpture by 
| Lorado Taft inspired by Black Hawk. 


during World War I, nicknamed the "Black Hawk Division" 


after the war leader. McLaughlin named the hockey team in honor of his military unit. 
= Black Hawk College, an Illinois community college. 

= Blackhawk Country Club, a private golf club in Madison, Wisconsin. 

= Waterloo Black Hawks - United States Hockey League (USHL) hockey team, |<#ation needed] 

= The athletic teams of Prairie du Chien High School in Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin are nicknamed the 


Blackhawks in his honor.4?! 


Black Hawk [citation needed| 


See also 
# Wisconsin Heights Battlefield 
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Return-Path: GenGwen@aol.com 

From: GenGwen@aol.com 

Date: Wed, 8 May 1996 19:44:47 -0400 

To: nnl105474@dasher.csd.sc.edu 

Subject: HEISSENBUTTEL and KOCH in Charleston, SC 


Subject: HEISSENBUTTEL and KOCH in Charleston, SC 

I understand that this list is interested in swiss/german emigration 
to SC. 

My husband's lines (see above) apparently came to Charleston, SC 
(Heissenbuttel late 1840s and Koch mid 1860s from the state of 
Hannover in 

Germany. I understand that there were ships which came directly from 
Germany 

to Charleston during this time period but I cannot find any 
information about 

the passenger lists for these ships. 

Is anyone on this list working on lines which came from the Hannover 
area of 

Germany to Charleston at approximately this time. JI would like to 
talk with 

you about what I have found and what I am looking for. 

Gwen Barshay 

5818 Pleasant Grove Court 

Bradenton, FL 34203 

GenGwen@aol.com 


Printed for Jim Steinwinder <jimstein@(datasync. com> nl 
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